April 26 Evanston at Proviso 
May 3 Morton at Evanston 
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GOLF SCHEDULE for 1949 













5 Evanston at Highland Park 
12 Evanston at Thornton 

14 District 

17 New Trier at Evanston 


May 


19 Waukegan at Evanston 
20-21 State Finals 

24 Oak Park at Evanston 
28 League Meet at Waukegan 

























OUTDOOR TRACK for 1949 


April 9 Triangular Meet at Evanston (Oak Park, 
New Trier, Evanston) 


16 Quad Meet at Waukegan (New Trier, 
Evanston, Waukegan, Highland Park) 


20 Waukegan at Evanston 
23 Wheaton Relays 
30 Mooseheart Relays 
May 7 No. Shore Invitational Fresh-Soph Meet 
14 State District at Evanston 
20-21 State Finals at Champaign 
28 League Meet at Evanston 


April 19 


26 
30 


w 


BASEBALL SCHEDULE for 1949 


Evanston at Highland Park 
Waukegan at Evanston 
Evanston at Morton (2) 
Evanston at New Trier 
Thornton at Evanston (2) 
Highland Park at Evanston 
Proviso at Evanston (2) 
Evanston at Waukegan 
Evanston at Oak Park (2) 
New Trier at Evanston 


I1Al, 
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TENNIS SCHEDULE for 1949 









April 25 Evanston at Morton 
May 3 Proviso at Evanston 
5 Evanston at Thornton 
7 District 
10 Oak Park at Evanston 
12 Highland Park at Evanston 
17 Evanston at New Trier 










18 Evanston at Waukegan 
20-21 State Finals 
28 League Meet at Oak Park 
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Greatest glove develop- BASEBALL EQUIPMENT 


ment in over a decade 


There’s no doubt about the equipment your 





team uses when it bears the Rawlings trade- 





mark. Here is Baseball Equipment that has 


THE TRAPPER 


been proved the finest available anywhere, 
nother , 77 regardless of price. Hundreds of teams — 
(rating? 


\ 


major league, minor, college and industrial — 
The mitt that has never 
been surpassed for first 
base defense play, longer service, better appearance and 


insist on Rawlings year afer year for improved 


the superior quality that always stands up 





dependably under the most severe use. 





THE WC . 
CATCHERS MITT Rawlings Equipment combines the finest de- 


. signing and the best materials with skillful 
nother ng 77 


(KRawt#! 


construction by craftsmen with years of experi- 
Incorporates the patent- ence. You KNOW it’s right when it’s Rawlings. 
ed Palm Crotch Extension ae 
and “Deep Well” Laced If you want your team to be the best, give it 


Pocket the best to play its best — Rawlings. 











THE RO 
BASEBALL 
ly ther §T 
C  (Rautingy J 


when it comes to quality 
and perfect performance 





SLE tie 
« $7. £OutlSs 3, MO. 












Tr 


























e It’s a fact that the right equipment can help 


you get the timing and speed you want in a per- 


fectly coached team. BUILT ON A “SPRINT LAST” that flexes easily, 
Snalae si ne j aaavine } ae the Spalding PBER football shoe is made of 
paiding shoes, made on a sprint last, give your choice yellow-back kangaroo leather. Light 

in weight. 


team a faster running attack. Spalding football 
helmets are cool, light-in-weight, comfortable — 
constructed to “cushion” the sharpest impact. 
And Spalding shoulder pads combine maxi- 
mum protection with minimum weight for quick, 
unfettered body movements. Yes, Spalding equip- 


ment really helps when split-seconds count! 





MAXIMUM PROTECTION from the 50ZH Helmet. 
Top-grade, strap-leather crown. Famous ZH 
style ear protection. Made with eight-point 


webbing construction. 
SURE SHOULDER SAFETY—first line of defense for 


’ 
many big teams. The new webbing snubber fea- 


ad pe — 
ture of the 79SP prevents transmission of blow (ni Sg ia T S T H is PA Cc £ i N 5 PO RT S 





os 





to collarbone. Cushion foam-rubber padded. 
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4 BASEBALL ARTICLES 


OFFENSIVE eee _9 
DeGroat 
SUCCESSFUL BASERUNNING cat eee 
Cornelius A. Tilg: buen 
THE KEYSTONE COMBINATION sti _16 
James Smilgoff 
COACHING THE SCHOOLBOY BATTER . 26 
J. E. Gargan 
5 TRACK ARTICLES 
SIX STRIDE HURDLING 12 
Moody Pickett 
TRAINING FOR pine POLE VAULT 22 
b Bergstrom 
TRAINING THE RELAY “EAM ..2 30 
James E. Lyle 
PROMOTION OF TRACK AND FIELD 32 
Bill Easton 
DEVELOPING DISTANCE RUNNERS 34 


Ernst Hartmann 


2 TENNIS ARTICLES 


THE SERVE ___ ft eis 38 
Eddie Co peland 

PLAY SITUATIONS IN TENNIS 50 
William Murphy 


1 ARTICLE ON MECHANICS OF ATHLETICS 


THE EFFECT OF CLIMATIC AND GEOGRAPHIC 
CONDITIONS UPON ATHLETIC EVENTS __ 36 
Richard Stephenson 


1 ARTICLE ON TRAINING 
WRIST AND ELBOW INJURIES 6 
Ernest Biggs 
1 ARTICLE ON FACILITIES 


THE PHYSOLOGICAL VALUE OF GOOD TURF 42 
F. N. Price Supplee 


5 FEATURES 
FROM HERE AND THERE : 4 
EDITORIALS __ ink _14 
NEW BOOKS ____ ’ 44 
NEW FILMS ___ ; SEARS dcpieensib coat 58 
BUYERS GUIDE 71 


FRONT COVER ILLUSTRATION 


A familiar duty at this time of the sports calendar 
is the drafting of spring sport schedules and the photo- 
graphing of the various stars. Wearing the Evanston, 
Illinois, High School colors this spring are Richard 
Kline, golf; Fred Trischler, tennis; Jim Rowe and 
Ted Arndt, baseball; Nat Hawk, Bill McHugh, Ted 
Wheeler, Eric Heizer, Dick Resseguie, track. 











Credit E.T.H.S. Photographic Service 
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Reniies everywhere say, “Send it to Raleigh.” That’s the voice of experience speaking! They know the 
“near miracles” they can expect from Raleigh, invariably. That ONE Raleigh QUALITY, the best ob- 
tainable, marks every piece of equipment turned out of the Raleigh workrooms. That’s why the 16-year his- 
tory of Raleigh is one of steady, substantial growth. Here are a few reasons for that Raleigh quality reputation: 


FACTORY METHODS are used to inspect, to clean, to steri- 
lize, to repair your equipment and to replace necessary parts. The 
same kind of equipment that we use for production of new athletic 
goods reconditions your worn gear. 


HIGH INDIVIDUAL SKILLS, learned and developed both 
in factory and hand craft, turn out your gear for added years of 
service. Our workers in most cases have been with us for many years. 
They’re broadly experienced “reconditioners” and. . . 


THEY SERVE YOU OVERTIME whenever necessary. To 
get the job done, between seasons or in mid-season emergency, our 
boys (and women) have a team spirit all their own, because . . . 


MORE TAKE-HOME PAY PAYS. Business is good because 
they do a good job for you. This team of ours is happy to work, to 
do good work, because in these times of higher costs that means 
more extra work and more take-home pay. They know that QUAL- 
ITY PAYS because it pays them! 
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Ex-coach Vaughn L. Snook of Howe, 
Ind., finds that ‘“‘working for The Mutual 
Life has meant greater security.’’ Here’s 
what he says about the career of life in- 
surance selling: 

“First, there's the increase in financial 
security. | know that the success of 
my job is dependent solely upon the 
amount of energy expended. There- 
fore, I’ve an unlimited opportunity 
too, there’s an added incentive—the 
knowledge that my work is helping 
others achieve financial security.” 








Our records show that many ex-coaches 
have found success as Field Underwriters 
with The Mutual Life. Like so many 
others, you may be especially suited for 
this well-paying career. Our free booklet, 
which we'll be glad to send you, will help 
you predetermine your aptitude. If you 
qualify, our manager nearest you will ex- 
plain our on-the-job training program 
and the Mutual Life Compensation Plan. 
The plan provides service fees, commis- 
sions and a retirement income at 65. 


This Mutual Life booklet may be oppor- 
tunity knocking at your door. Don’t fail 
to recognize it—mail the coupon today. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassou Street x New York 5, N.Y. 


For free booklet address Dept. 5 





Name. Age 





Home Address. 




















OACH SAM BARRY’S University 

of Southern California baseball 
team will play four games with the 
world-champion. Cleveland Indians 
this spring. Last year the U.S.C. nine 
won the NCAA baseball title at Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan . . . John H. Kobs is 
beginning his 25th year as head base- 
ball coach at Michigan State College. 
During this time he has piloted the 
Spartans in 513 games of which they 
have won 302, Jost 200 and tied 11. 
Kobs has had only three losing sea- 
sons since becoming head coach in 
1924 . . . Ben F. VanAlstyne will re- 
tire as basketball coach at Michigan 
State College at the completion of the 
present season . . . Leo Houck and 
Roy Simmons, boxing coaches at Penn 
State and Syracuse respectively, have 
been at their present posts for 24 
years . . . Although their school is a 
member of the Yankee Conference, 
the football coaches at the University 
of New Hampshire have been closely 
allied with the Big Seven of the Mis- 
souri Valley. In 1915, the late Bill 
Cowell, an alumnus of Kansas, be- 


came head coach at New Hampshire. 


He was succeeded 22 years later by 
George Sauer, an alumnus of Nebras- 
ka. Sauer’s successor was Chick Jus- 
tice, another Nebraska graduate. ‘The 
lend-lease policy was in vogue when 
Sauer returned to the Big Six to coach 
Kansas in 1946 and when Bill Glass- 
ford left New Hampshire this year to 
become head coach at Nebraska. 
* * * 


UTGERS and Princeton, origina- 

tors of intercollegiate football in 
1869, have met in 42 basketball con- 
tests since 1916. The tigers from 
Princeton hold a 26 to 16 advantage 
in the series between the two New 
Jersey universities . . . The Illinois 
Intercollegiate Athletic Conference is 
considering the elimination of the 
javelin throw from its track and field 
program but will probably continue 
with this event for one more year at 
least, unless a satisfactory substitute 
is found. Some of the football coaches 
would like to introduce the football 
throw in the hopes of developing some 
Sammy Baughs or Sid Luckmans. The 
javelin has been obsolete in the Big 


Ten for some time and was outlawed 
by the National Federation of High 
Schools two years ago . . . Although 
gutted by fire early in February, the 
Fair Play Manufacturing Company of 
West Des Moines, Iowa, manufactur- 
ers of electrical scoreboards, will be 
back in full production as soon as the 
damaged facilities can be replaced .. . 
Hugo Bezdek, former football coach 
at Penn State College, has been ap- 
pointed football coach and athletic di- 
rector at National Agricultural Col- 
lege... 


R. H. C. CARLSON, basketball 

coach at the University of Pitts 
burgh, has devised an ingenious chart 
for the measuring of induced fatigue 
which demonstrates how skills and en 
durance can be improved by exercise. 
The test is made by having the person 
tested do stationary running. The 
number of times the right foot touch 
es the floor is counted and pulse rates 
are taken before and after the run- 
ning . . . Nicholas A. Kotys, whose 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania, High School 
football teams have compiled the 
amazing record of $1 victories in 37 
games, was recently appointed assist- 
ant football coach at Yale University 

. Charlie Cummings, basketball 
coach at Boston University, had an en- 
viable high school coaching record of 
216 wins and 99 losses before moving 
to his present post this year . . . Utah’s 
famed basketball coach, Vadal Peter- 
son, recently used his television set 
for business as well as pleasure. Con- 
fined to his home with a broken leg, 
Peterson guided his team by watching 
the game on television and phoning 
his instructions direct to the floor. 
The Vandals were victorious by a sub- 
stantial margin . . . Norman Cooper, 
Louisana State’s new assistant football 
coach made the Little All-America 
eleven at Howard College in 1936, the 
same year his boss, Gaynell Tinsley, 
was making the big All-America at 
=) re 


OB LAMSON, athletic director 
and coach at Webster City, lowa 
for 20 years, has been appointed 


(Continued on page 69) 
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onfidence © 


in equipment counts! 


Coaches know that in any game confidence is next in importance to 
skill, coordination and condition. Players everywhere know the name 
Wilson ... its widespread acceptance . .. its long established reputation 
for quality. With Wilson, they’re sure they’re playing with the best. 
That assurance and the confidence gained from playing with equipment 
that handles right—feels right—IS right, add to the players’ confidence 
developed from what they’re taught, from practice and from experience. 
Specify Wilson to give all the material assistance it’s possible to obtain 
in sports equipment. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 





Branch offices in New York, San Francisco and other principal cities 
* 
ms UD , @ 
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STRIKE ONE! 
YE'RE OUT- 


One strike and 
called out? — Right! 


WITH PERSPIRING HANDS and 
loose grip you've already got two 
strikes on you. But with CINCH, 
the new liquid sports grip, you'll 
have a club full of home run 
kings . . . for in every sport 
where a firm grip counts, CINCH 
is right across the plate. Don’t 
jinx yourself or your team when 
the answer’s a CINCH. 

CINCH comes in an economi- 
cal team size tube. List price 
75¢ per tube — packed 2 
doz. to box. Get set for 
spring training and place 
your order now. You'll 
see the difference. 














Pewee oe 
Coaches: 
Write on 

your letterhead 
for a Free Sample Tube to: 


CHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 
50 STATE STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Wrist and Elbow 
Injuries 


By ERNEST R. BIGGS 
Trainer, Ohio State University 


N DISCUSSING injuries to the 

joints, it is always best to consider 
the anatomy or formation of the part 
involved. Beginning with the elbow 
joint, let us see what structures are 
characteristic in general joint forma- 
tion. 

All joint surfaces are covered with 
a smooth layer of gristle, called articu- 
lar cartilage, which prevents the joint 
surfaces from being worn away, lessens 
friction, and acts as a shock absorber. 
Between these cartilages is a cavity 
which is lined by a smooth membrane 
called the synovial membrane, the 
surfaces of which are kept lubricated 
by the synovial fluid or joint oil. 
Around the joints, and occasionally 
in their very centers, are fixed sheets 
and bands of fibrous tissue called liga- 
ments. These serve to hold the articu- 
lar surfaces together in the various 
positions they assume in the course of 
their movements. 

In the formation of the elbow joint, 
the lower end of the humerus is very 
closely adapted to the bones of the 
forearm, for the elbow is the only 
large joint in the body which is truly 
hinged, the lower end of the humerus 
being embraced by a C-shaped cavity 
in the upper end of the ulna which 
permits motion only in one plane — 
flexion and extension. The outer 
bone of the forearm on the thumb 
side, is the radius and the inner one 
on the little finger side, is the ulna. 
The radius articulates with the ulna 
at the elbow and the wrist, and it is 
this adaptation that permits rotation 
of the radius. The upper end of the 
ulna is known as the olecranon, and it 
is this process which hinges with the 
humerus. 

Throughout the body are the bursae 
which are interposd between surfaces 
which move upon each other and 
which produce friction, as in the glid- 
ing of a tendon or movement of ten- 
dons or muscles over a body surface. 
They are large, small or irregular cav- 
ities and enclose a clear fluid. An in- 
jury to this membrane causes secretion 
of the fluid and results in swelling 
around the injured area. Between the 
olecranon process and the skin is a 
bursa which lessens friction upon mo- 
tion of the joint. 


The ulnar nerve lies at the back of 
the elbow between the olecranon proc- 
ess and the inner bony process of the 
lower end of the humerus. It lies close 
to the skin and may be jarred. This 
is the “crazy” or “funny bone” which 
sends a peculiar sensation down the 
forearm when it is bumped. 

Just above the inner bony process 
of the humerus there is a lymphatic 
gland, the lowest on the arm, which 
may become enlarged and painful 
when there is an infection further 
down on the arm. 

The injuries encountered at the el 
bow joint consist mainly of bruises, 
sprains, strains, dislocations and frac- 
tures. The most common injury to 
this joint is a bruise. 

When an athlete sustains a bruise, 
there is a rupture of the capillaries 
which results in an immediate hemor 
rhage. This means that the bursa ly- 
ing over the olecranon process is in 
jured. Swelling occurs due to the 
hemorrhage so the first treatment is 
to control the bleeding. This is done 
by placing a cold application and a 
compression directly over the site of 
the injury. The application should 
be applied for a period of one hour at 
intermittent periods of fifteen minutes 
with about five minutes exposure to 
normal room temperature between 
each fifteen minute period. At the 
duration of the cold application an 
analgesic pack should be placed over 
the injured area, and at least eight to 
ten hours should elapse before any 
further treatment is administered. 

The next phase of treatment con- 
sists of applying moist heat. The use 
of a whirlpool bath, a heat lamp, or 
hot towels is definitely beneficial 
Massage should follow the heat treat 
ment, with pressure being applied 
from the wrist to the shoulder. The 
pressure should be reduced when pass 


(Continued on page 60) 





RNEST R. BIGGS received his MA in 

Physical Education from Ohio State. 
He worked as assistant trainer for one 
year and became head trainer in 1942. 
He served in the reconditioning program 
of the Army during the war. 
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BEFORE BUYING 
YOUR 1949 FOOTBALL 


PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT 





“PLASTIFOAM” football protective 
equipment has streamlined the old 
cumbersome styles, but retained its 
proven protective features. Rede- 
signed to give greater freedom of 
action. Lighter in weight. Much less 
bulky. Check these important fea- 
tures in our new “PLASTIFOAM” 


SHOULDER PADS 





THIGH GUARDS 


a roe ee These PLASTIFOAM Thigh Guards RIB PADS 
PLASTIFOAM Hip Pads are from are six to twelve ounces per 
one-half to one and a half pair lighter in weight than other THIGH GUARDS 
pounds lighter in weight than type thigh guards being used 
the conventional type hip pads. today. KNEE PADS 


HOW PLASTIFOAM IS MADE — 





Cloth ready for impreg- Cloth being saturated impregnated cloth stacked Plastic bonded between 
nating. with synthetic resins. up and put under heat foam rubber forming 
and pressure to form “PLASTIFOAM.”’ 
plastic sheet. 


PLASTIFOAM is our trade name and Trade Mark for the material used .i protective athletic equipment. It is a special laminated plastic bonded inside 
of foam rubber. 

The laminated cloth plastic is light in weight, and pound for pound exceeds the strength of structural steel. its resilience enables it to absorb severe 
impact vibrations and cushion repeated shocks without deterioration in its structure. It does not absorb moisture, it is not affected by weak acids and 
alkalis and does not lose its physical properties through a temperature range from 80 degrees below zero to 100 degrees above zero centigrade. This plastic, 
although originally engineered and developed for military aircraft, is practically ‘‘Tailor made’’ for the protective armor necessary in the football equipment 
of today. 


Foam Rubber has a long record of service in fine protective athletic equipment. Because of its light weight, non-moisture absorbing and resilient properties, 
it is one of the best cushioning materials known. 


KEYSTONE ATHLETIC PRODUCTS, INC. 








MANUFACTURERS OF ATHLETIC CLOTHING & EQUIPMENT BURGETTSTOWN, PA, 
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ADIRONDACKS 


.-+- A POWER ON THE DIAMOND“ 
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Here’s the pitch — Del Ennis and many other major leaguers swing 
Adirondacks for EXTRA power . . . yes, extra power that comes 
from flexible whip action. 

. Adirondacks last longer because they're made of tougher, springy 
second growth Northern White Ash and that’s unexcelled bat timber. 


You and your team will enjoy real solid hitting as you “step up’ 
with an Adirondack . . . a power on the diamond. 
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The second of 


two articles. 


‘Offensive © 
Baseball . 


5) I shit 


By H. S. DeGROAT 


Director of Town and School Recreation, Newtown, Connecticut 


HEN it comes to offensive plays 
the coach must know the true 
value of the bunt and the hit-and- 
run play. Among the bunts there 
is the sacrifice bunt, the drag bunt 
or hit, the bunt-and-run and the 
squeeze bunt. Among the _hit-and- 
run plays there is the plain hit-and- 
run and the run-and-hit plays. The 
bunt-and-run might be classed with 
the hit-and-run inasmuch as it starts 
the same and has the same objective 
usually to advance the runner on 
first to third base or to home. 


The Sacrifice Bunt 


For the sacrifice bunt, I like the 
front-facing stance in which the bat- 
ter directly faces the pitcher. It. is 
useful in pulling the drag-bunt-hit 
when the defensive pitcher charges 
in toward the batter too fast after 
his delivery. Every batter should be 
a good bunter because sooner or 
later every man will come up at a 
time when only a bunt is the proper 
strategy. If the batter cannot bunt 
and there is no one on the bench 
to replace that batter, the coach 
must pass up the situation and trust 
to luck. Major leaguers who can bunt 
as well as hit and who are fast, add 
fifty to one hundred points to their 
batting average during a season. 


for MARCH, 1949 


Using the front-facing stance in 
school-boy or college ball, the batter 
should get around to position early 
and do it smoothly without jumping. 
In this manner he double-dares the 
pitcher to put the ball over the 
plate. The defense usually knows 
that the situation calls for a bunt 
and that good bunters never try to 
lay down anything but a strike pitch. 
If the bunter will hold his bat level 
and well ahead of the plate, keep 
his knees loose so he can go up or 
down with the flight of the ball, 
and hold the bat above his belt line 
he can do just this. Too many bunt- 
ers jump around into position too 
late or hold the bat just above their 
knees from where they hurriedly try 
to contact the high pitch and foul 
it off or hit a pop-up to an infielder. 

By being in position early the 
bunter need only attempt to bunt 
the strike pitch. If the situation is 
too much for the pitcher and the 





S. DeGROAT served as a specialist in 

physical education during the war 
both as an Army officer and later as 
a civilian. He is in his 35th year in 
physical education and has two sons also 
in coachina. 











bunter draws balls the coach can 
always decide to wait it out. The 
crafty batter who deliberately swings 
at the first good pitch, purposely 
misses and then bunts the second 
good pitch for a drag-bunt-hit, fits 
well into any team. If the order is 
for a sacrifice the coach will expect 
the first good pitch to be laid down 
safely and the man on first moved 
along. The important thing is that 
this be accomplished and not that 
the bunter beat it out. However, if 
the bunter can place the ball along 
the base line, about seventeen to 
twenty feet from home plate, he will 
find himself beating out his bunts, 
especially if he is fast. 

If he is trying a drag-bunt-hit in 
this situation the bunter (still in his 
front-facing stance) must wait for 
the infield to charge in fast after 
the pitch and then either push the 
ball over the head of the pitcher or 
about seventeen feet on either side 
of the pitcher’s mound. This slow- 
roller bunt should be fast enough 
to pass the fast-charging pitcher and 
roll for a safe hit. The second base- 
man is usually trying to cover first 
and the shortstop is trying to cover 
second so there is often a hole in 
those spots. Sometimes the. ball that 
rolls down just wide of the first base- 
man’s fielding area causes a mix-up 
in coverage; the pitcher cannot get 
it so he covers first; the first base- 
man starts for it, changes his mind 
and also covers first; the second base- 
man is thrown off by this and can- 
not reach the ball because he is 
trying to cover first. In this style of 
drag-bunting it is important that 
the bunter tighten his grasp on the 
bat and give the bat a pushing mo- 
tion as it meets the ball. When bunt- 
ing he holds the bat loosely and 
deadens the contact of the ball and 
bat but in this situation he wishes 
to push it by the infielder. The other 
types of drag-hitting vary according 
to right- and left-handed batters. 
The right-hand batter who can get 
the pitcher into a hole, can step far 
enough away from the plate to wait 
for the groove ball. He then ‘can 
start running as he thrusts the bat 
in front of the pitch at the angle at 
which he wishes the ball to travel, 
either towards first base or towards 
third base. The left hander should 
practice stepping the same as in his 
batting stride, bringing his rear foot 
around as he drags the ball along 
with him or pushes it towards third 
base. This style does not tip off the 
defense that the drag-hit is being at- 
tempted. A left hander has a_six- 
to ten-foot advantage over a right 

(Continued on tage 46) 
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Successful Baserunning 


T IS REPORTED that the Brook- 

lyn Dodgers once ended a baserun- 
ning maneuver with three runners 
simultaneously occupying third base. 
This is novel and daring strategy 
but it is not recommended. The pre- 
requisites of effective baserunning are 
intelligence and speed, and although 
getting three men on third base at 
the same time might indicate speed, 
it does not suggest mental alertness. 

There is more to baserunning than 
merely galloping the ninety feet be- 
tween bases. The baserunner must 
use his intelligence to develop a sense 
of timing, learn to judge distances, 
be on the alert for and take ad- 
vantage of any slackness on the part 
of the defense, try to outguess and 
mislead the defensive players, and 
co-operate with the batter and other 
baserunners to gain an offensive ad- 
vantage. To increase his speed the 
smart baseball player keeps himself 
in condition and learns to sprint 
by running on his toes. 

There are five ways in which a 
batter may reach first base. The 
first, and most popular, is for the 
batter to hit the ball safely. How- 
ever, since it isn’t always possible 
for a batter to hit safely let us not 
ignore the other ways of getting to 
first. 


By CORNELIUS A. TILGHMAN 


The second is by a walk. If the 
batter has developed his judgment 
and poise at the plate so that he does 
not swing at bad pitches he can fre- 
quently work an opposing pitcher 
for a base on balls. This is the safest 
way of getting from home to first. 

When the batter hits a groundball 
he still has to get to first before the 
ball does. A walk however, is guar- 
anteed safe passage to first. When 
the batter hits the ball, he can ex- 
pect to get to first base only one 
out of three or one out of four 
times. When he walks he gets to first 
four out of four times. Hence, be- 
cause of the percentages, a walk is 
a valuable offensive weapon. Young 
baseball players should be taught 
that, in many instances, a walk is 
as much a contribution to the of- 
fense as a single. 

The other ways a batter may reach 
first safely are (3) by accidentally 
getting hit by a pitched ball (4) by 
swinging at a third strike -which 
both he and the catcher miss and 
which the catcher can not recapture 
in time to throw the runner out at 
first, and (5) by an error. 

Since these last three methods of 
getting on base depend upon misplays 
hy the defense they cannot be con- 
sidered as part of a planned offen- 


sive. They are just the breaks of the 
game which the smart player does 
not count on but which he is always 
alert to take advantage of when they 
occur. 

When a batter gets a walk or is 
hit by a pitched ball he may take his 
time in getting to first base, bu 
in all other instances speed is in 
portant, for he must get to first bas 
as fast as he can. When he hits th 
ball or misses a third strike he mus 
be off toward first at once. If he 
bats correctly this immediate get 
away is automatic. Starting with 
closed stance, his weight on the foo 
nearest the catcher, the batter shoul 
take a short step forward as he hits 
at the ball and transfer his weight 
to his forward foot. The instant his 
bat makes contact with the ball he 
should let the weight of the bat 
carry it into its follow-through, swing 
his foot nearest the catcher toward 
first and sprint for that base. 

Part of the batter’s own 
through is this first step toward first 
This gives him a jump start, with 
out having to shift his weight or get 
his balance after he has hit the ball 
Everything else being equal, he will 
get off toward first at least a full 
step ahead of the open-stance, off 
balance shoulder swinger, who has 


follow 


When holding a base a player should stand with his left foot touching the inside edge of the base and shoud keep it there until 
the pitcher assumes his pitching position. The lead. off should be taken in a direct line with the next base and should be as long as 
a player can take and still be able to get back safely. A player should stand with his body in good balance so he is ready to move 
in either direction quickly. His feet should be spread, his weight slightly forward so he is ready to start for the next base on every 
pitch. The start for the next base should begin by turning the body in that direction. The foot should be pointed in the same 
direction if possible. A player should push off with his right foot and take his first full stride with his left foot driving his 
body. Nothing should stop him from beating out the throw. He should try to make it if it is humanly possible and should not 
think it is impossible until he has reached the base. Speed, courage and hustle are what make good baserunners and good base- 
runners are big factors in winning ball games. 
(These pictures and captions are from Unit 5 “Baserunning’’, one of seven units of the Athletic Institute’s complete sound slidefilm 


teaching aids kit “Beginning Baseball’.) 
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to regain his balance and shift his 
weight after he has hit the ball be- 
fore he can start running. 

Once he has started toward first 
the runner should sprint on his toes. 
This is faster than running flat. 
footed. A great number of baseball 
players are not natural sprinters and 
quite a few run flat-footed, but all 
of them can learn to sprint on their 
toes by practice. Practice sprints of 
thirty, sixty, ninety, and one hun- 
dred twenty yards should be a part 
of every team’s program. Sprinting 
exercises strengthen the runner’s 
ankles, reduce chances of sprains, 
generally condition the player, and 
definitely increase his speed on the 
bases. 

Although some baseball experts 
till seem to think that hitting power 
s about all there is to offensive base- 
all, speed and intelligence have won 
nany games. As I have continually 
nsisted, precision hitting, poise, 
martness, and speed may all be de- 
veloped by intelligent coaching. 

It is also sound preparation to con- 
luct practice sessions in sprinting 
round the bases. Good results are 
y»btained if each player is clocked 
vith a stop watch and the best times 
rom home to first and in circling 
he bases are posted on the locker- 
room bulletin board. (Incidentally, 
the fastest recorded time for a run- 
ner to circle the bases is 13.8 seconds. 
Chat will give the players something 
to shoot at. However, if they manage 
to get down to first in under four 
seconds and around the bases in un- 
der sixteen seconds they'll be doing 
fairly well.) : 

The instant the batter hits the 
ball he should sprint for first. He 
should not waste time studying the 
course of the ball he has just hit 
but should leave that to his base 
coaches and team mates. Unless the 
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runner gets the stop or extra base 
signal from the first base coach, he 
should sprint at top speed in a direct 
line for first base. If the ball goes 
foul or is fairly caught, the base 
coach should so signal the runner, 
who shoiild slow down to a gradual 
halt. Stopping abruptly in the midst 
of a sprint can damage legs and 
ankles. 

If the batted ball appears to be 
good for more than one base, the 
coach should signal the runner to 
continue on to second base. In this 
case the runner’s approach to first 
base is different. Instead of dashing 
in a direct line from home to first 
he should arrange his course in a 
way to save time and distance. When 
he is within ten or fifteen yards of 
first base he should angle away from 





ORNELIUS A. TILGHMAN played high 

school and semi-pro baseball before 
taking up coaching. He has coached 
both baseball and soccer while teach- 
ing academic subjects in college. An ar- 
ticle by Mr. Tilahman entitled “Hits In- 
stead of Outs” appeared in the Feb- 


ruary issue. 














the base line to his right and make 
an arc back toward first so that he 
approaches first almost headed toward 
second. He must watch his stride 
so that he steps on the inside corner 
of first base with the toes of his left 
foot. As he makes contact with the 
bag he should swing his right leg 
over the base and aim it at second 
base. 

By following the course outlined 
in the diagram, the runner does not 
over-run the base and avoids a wide 
and inefficient turn. At the same 
time he makes very little sacrifice in 
speed. Making this baserunning turn 
calls for practice. Each player must 
develop his own judgment of just 
when it is best for him to swing 
away from the base line and back 
toward the bag, depending, among 
other things, upon the length of his 
stride. Once this maneuver is mas- 
tered, it results in fast, smooth base- 
running that saves from two to ten 
yards at each base. 

If, as the runner is on his way to 
second, he gets the signal to try 
for third, he should use the same 
technique in rounding second base 
that he employed at first. He should 
angle away from the base line, curve 
back toward the base, hit the inside 
corner with the toes of his left foot, 
and swing his right leg over the 
base and toward third. The impor- 
tant things to remember in this man- 
euver are not to twist the left ankle 
and not to lose one’s stride. If the 
runner angles away from the bag 
a step or two — without going out- 
side the three-foot leeway he is al- 
lowed beyond the base line — and 
sweeps back toward the base in a 
moderately tight curve, he will find 
that by simply swinging his right 
foot over the base and pointing it 
toward the next base he will be 
(Continued on page 52) 





Illustration 1. 
forward body lean over the lead leg. Head forward and eyes on the next hurdle. Illustration 2. Note fine position of the lead leg. The 


shoulders, head, body and legs are straightforward. Arms a little too high. Snap up of rear leg. 
forwardness of the head, shoulders, eyes, legs and body. Right elbow is too wide. 


Note full lead arm and leg stretch. A little relaxed at the elbow and knee which is necessary to avoid stiffness. 


Good 


Illustration 3. Observe the straight- 


Illustration 4. Note the full stride stretch which is 


a must in six-stride hurdling. _ Note the rear leg kick-up which is necessary to all good sprinters. Good forward body lean. He is em- 
phasizing his arm movements because he is also a high hurdler. 


SIX-STRIDE HURDLING 


By MOODY H. PICKETT 


Track Coach, Beaumont, Texas; High School 


Paul Leming is a high school 
hurdler who made the excellent 
mark of 21.4 in the low hurdles 
last year. In addition he holds 
seventeen records in the high 
and low hurdles and in the var- 
tous relays and last year was 
named the outstanding high 
school athlete in the Texas Re- 
lays. In this article his coach dis- 
cusses the training techniques 
used tn his development. 


IX-STRIDE hurdling may be done 

in the 200-yard low hurdles if the 
hurdles are 18 yards apart. The re- 
markable time made by Paul Leming 
of Beaumont High School proves this 
fact and emphasizes its importance. 

Of great importance is the fact that 
the six-stride low hurdler can carry 
this development over into college 
hurdling and will have no trouble in 
adapting himself to seven strides for 
the college low hurdles that are 20 
yards apart. The high school coach 
will also tend to develop larger boys 
for hurdling rather than the smaller 
boys that are capable of running the 
high school lows but would never run 
the college lows. 

There is no need for a strong-legged 
and smooth-striding boy to chop his 
stride and lose races in which he is 
the better man. Quite naturally, six- 
stride hurdling calls for the alternat- 
ing of the legs in the clearance of each 
hurdle. This is not difficult once the 
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boy’s stride has been developed to the 
extent that he does not have to over- 
stride at any time during the race. For 
the inquisitive-minded coach here is 
another point. This alternating be- 
comes subconscious to the hurdler, 
thus eliminating the mental barrier 
of having to think out each hurdle. 
This is decidedly true in many other 
types of athletic activities where the 
trained or naturally ambidextrous boy 
does things with either leg or hand 
without first thinking it out. 

These six strides between the 
hurdles require the boy to take each 
hurdle in a long, natural stride which 
is very desirable in any type of 
hurdling. It consistently reminds the 
boy that he must take each hurdle in 
a smooth-striding manner rather than 
to fight or muscle his way through the 
race. I think this is very important, 
especially for the highly strung boy 
that must. be trained to take each 
hurdle poised, gracefully and relaxed 
rather dan to fight each hurdle. 

Stride work, stretching and run- 
ning with good form are absolute 
musts in every day’s workout session. 
We work a great deal on all types of 
stretching exercises. I believe that 
this is as important to a hurdler as it 
is to the ballet dancer. Extreme cau- 
tion must be taken here to avoid in- 
jury. We stretch very little on cold or 
windy days. However, on warm days 
we pick up the tempo. All stretching 
should be preceded by a slow, contin- 


uous, and progressive warm-up 
Stretching development should take 
place as the season develops. 

The hurdler ‘should be a specialist. 
Mental alertness, “feel rhythm”, en- 
durance and balance should be main 
tained in the realm of hurdling. The 
same should also be true of the men 
in other events... Even in fancy diving, 
where the divers change from the one- 
meter to the three-meter board, there 
is often a great difference in many 
boys. I believe that trackmen should 
participate in other sports or events 
during the off-season period. If the 
coach feels another race or relay may 
be beneficial for the over-all develop- 
ment of his hurdler, he should see that 
the boy is entered in another event. 

It would be extremely difficult to 
cover all. the main and important 
form details of hurdling in one article. 
The coach and his hurdler must spend 
many hours working together on de- 
tails of hurdling form. Especially is 
this true in high school where we try 
to perfect details one at a time. This 
helps to improve the hurdler and at 
the same time gives him a clear con- 
cept of exactly why he is to do what 
the coach has in mind. 

My main check for good form de- 
velopment is what I call a balance 
check; a straightforward position of 
the body, shoulders, arms and hips 
immediately before and after the 
hurdle is taken. I concentrate a lot 
on the hurdler’s posture as he runs, 
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hurdles, and walks in competition. It 
must be one of balance, rhythm, ease, 
grace, feel and mental alertness, rather 
than one of distortion, off-balance, 
awkwardness, and indecision. 

When this balance and _ straight- 
forwardness is maintained I do not 
drill the boy on form detail factors. 
| was a fancy diver and know that 
worry on form detail is often detri- 
mental to the perfect execution of a 
dive. 

When the hurdler’s body twists, 
turns, over- or under-leans, I try to 
find the cause of the unnecessary 
strain. We know that any unnecessary 
body movements or mechanics will 
slow the runner down. I watch these 
body movements or mechanics from 
every angle. The front and rear angles 
offer excellent views. The fancy diver 
is judged from every angle; the hurd- 
ler should be judged in order to check 
his form. 

A motion picture study of the hurd- 
ler under competition is the best study 
of what the coach has turned out. 
With this the coach can find the weak- 
nesses of his hurdler and at the same 
time point out the good aspects and 
details of how it should be. done. 
Thus, it is good for the advanced as 
well as the beginning hurdler. 

Much has been’said and written on 
the importance of the physiological 
make-up of various types of athletes. 
Even after the desired type is found, 
the boy’s physical aspects must be 
molded continuously through off-sea- 
son, pre-season, and seasonal planning 
and work. 

The hurdler must develop poise, 
ease, good posture, balance, rhythm 
and endurance. These physical and 
mental qualities must be shown in 
every thing the hurdler does, not only 
in his hurdling technique. The coach 
should keep a continuous check on 
the above items and try to develop 
them. Good form depends on smooth 
and symmetrical leg action, a body 
lean from the hips, not a hunched 
back, and relaxed arms, shoulders and 
body. 

I think in terms of the boy’s growth 
from season to season in respect to 
his development and achievements. 
[he boy’s growth, stamina, knowl- 
edge, and form all develop under the 
high school coach. Foresight and 
much patience must be exercised here 
by both the coach and the athlete. I 
try to impress in the minds of my boys 
just what is expected of them at their 
various scholastic levels. This assists 
greatly in preventing discouragement. 
\t the same time each boy will have 
1 goal to attain from year to year. 


Keeping in mind the balance check 
described above we work on the lead 
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Illustration 5. Note relaxed drag arm at 
hips. Lead leg in good position for a 


straight snap-down. Good forward body 
_ over lead leg. Lead arm is a little too 
wide. 


leg snap-down detail. This snap-down 
must be worked on continuously. Any 
day it may begin to vary. The lead 
leg can unknowingly cause a hurdler 
lots of trouble if it is kicked too 
strong and too high, is slow in coming 
down, is carried to the opposite side 
of the median: line of the hurdles or 
is bent inward or outward. There 
must be a continuous perfection of 
this phase of hurdling form. This 
snap-down must be as quick as pos- 
sible, yet at the same time good body 
balance must be maintained. The 
hurdler may try to get his lead leg 
down too soon and thereby cause 
other troubles. The hurdler’s par- 
ticular build and looseness will de- 
termine how quickly he should snap 
it down. The coach should take cog- 
nizance of all his hurdlers’ various 
builds and then work on their details 
accordingly. 

This quick snap-down must be on 
the correct side of the median line of 
the hurdles. . I check this down thrust 
from the front and rear views and the 
track shoe mark on the cinders. This 
mark must be close in to the hurdle. 
(Approximately 3’10” for the 39-inch 
hurdles for a six-foot boy.) The small- 
er and faster boy will have a shoe 
mark four feet out. The mark must 





OODY H. PICKETT lettered in track 

at the University of Texas under 
Clyde Littlefield in 1934 and ‘35. He was 
three-meter diving champion for Texas 
in 1933 and Southwest Conference div- 
ing champion in 1934 and ‘35. He has 
been track coach at Beaumont since 1937. 











also be in line with the other marks 
made previously by the snap-down 
feet; for example: the right-legged 
hurdler should make marks on the 
right side of the median line of the 
hurdles. Should this mark appear to 
be moving over the median line I 
would slow-up work and concentrate 
on getting this error corrected. This 
must be right in every aspect to main-: 


tain a straightforward drive and 
smooth co-ordinated and balanced 
race. 


I believe in order to develop good 
hurdlers, the coach must spend much 
time in early season on stride work, 
the balance check, the median line 
and snap-down check. Later in the 
season the hurdler and the coach 
should check these items together after 
practice, time trials, and competition. 

To lay out a weekly workout sched- 
ule is practically impossible when 
working with athletes. A great num- 
ber of factors will determine a prac- 
tice schedule. Such matters as 
weather, physical condition, illness, in- 
jury, track meet dates, and traveling 
conditions, must all be considered. 
The boys will yary according to their 
particular needs. One boy may need 
stretching and stride work, another 
may need endurance work, and yet 
another may need sprint work or 
work qn a particular hurdle form de- 
tail. A coach will have as many differ- 
ent type practice scedules as he has 
hurdlers. It is up to the coach and 
the individual hurdler to decide the 
needs for any particular day or week. 

A few more specific details of hurd- 
ling follow: 


ARMS: 1. Carried in the same man- 
ner as sprinters. 

2. A very low and forward lead arm 
with emphasis on its being relaxed. 

3. The hurdler should dig and pull 
low with lead arm. 

t, Lead arm, drag arm, lead leg and 
drag leg help maintain body bal- 
ance. 

. The hurdler should drag his arm 
and be relaxed at the hips. 

6. He should get both arms back into 
sprinter’s running position quickly. 

7. Neither arm or hand should cross 
in front of the body. 

8. Less emphasis on arm form in low 

hurdles than in high hurdles. 

Every arm and hand movement, 

position, and action must be studied 

and analyzed from the start to the 
finish of a race. 

HEAD: 1. Normal position at the 
start to avoid any tension in the 
neck and shoulder muscles. 

2. A gradual rise from the start to 
within two strides of the first 
hurdle, then the same normal head 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Again Buy Early 


T HE SPORTING goods industry is a highly 
specialized industry, one of the most specialized 
industries in the complex system of American busi- 
ness. Special styles, colors, sizes, lettering and de- 
signs make for this specialization. 

This specialization precludes the mass produc- 
tion which we ordinarily associate with American 
business. Most sporting goods manufacturers key 
their production to the months immediately prior 
to the beginning of a sport season. For example, at 
this time production 1s starting on football which 
will continue until August when basketball produc- 
tion starts and so on around the sports calendar. It 
is, therefore, impossible for a manufacturer to ful- 
fill a football order received late in the summer. It 
is true that our national economy is arriving at a 
better balance. In many items it is no longer nec- 
essary to place one’s name on a waiting list. It is 
hoped, however, that this growing tendency to find 
consumer products readily available on the dealers’ 
shelves will not lull the buyers of athletic equip- 
ment into a false sense of security. 


It should also be pointed out that the majority of 
sporting goods dealers are comparatively small con- 
cerns and as such have a limited amount of space 
available for carrying large inventories of equip- 
ment. Most dealers carry a stock ample to fulfill 
daily needs for fill-in items. Few, if any, carry on 
hand sufficient equipment to outfit a team. We 
know of one particular dealer who does as large a 
school business as any dealer in the country yet his 
establishment is about the size of the local barber- 
shop. He maintains a line of samples and 
items of each product for fill ins, a service to the 
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schools who are his customers. All school orders 
of considerable volume are drop shipped, that is to 
say, they are ordered from the manufacturer, who 
ships direct to the school or to the dealer, as the case 
may be. 

Quite often a dealer will write an order in good 
faith, forward the order to the manufacturer only 
to be advised that his stock is exhausted and that the 
plant has switched over to production for another 
sport, or that the plant is booked to capacity and 
cannot accept any more orders. If the purchase is 
placed late the dealer does not have ample time to 
place the order through another manufacturer and 
the school is disappointed. 

The manufacturer’s viewpoint should also be 
considered and here we will pause to pay tribute to 
the grand job that the manufacturers have done 
during this period of scarcity of items and rising 
costs. ‘The general cost of living is up 53.7 per cent 
over 1942. Food stuffs increased 78.5 per cent and 
clothing 73.4 per cent in the same period. During 
this interval sporting goods increased only 36.5. per 
cent. The manufacturers are faced with a number 
of uncertainties, such as availability of raw mate- 
rials and possibility of labor unrest. He must also 
accurately gauge his capacity and rate of production 
and iron out the busy and slow periods so that his 
plant will work at a steady rate throughout the pro- 
duction season. 

Prior to the war it was erroneously assumed foot- 
ball equipment could not be purchased until 
August when all the boys assembled for the first 
practice. It was argued that the growing boy of 
high school age changed so drastically in his meas- 
urements during the summer months that measure- 
ments made in the spring were worthless. “The wat 
shortages showed how untrue this assumption was. 
A standard assortment of sizes will take care of any 
squad. 

If you buy early, you will rest easier in your own 
mind, the dealer and manufacturer will appreciate 
it, but what is more important, you will get what 
you order when you want it. Contact your dealers, 
study their lines and place your orders NOW. 


Tobacco and Alcohol 
Advertising 


OHN FOTI of Rufus King High School in Mil 
J waukee recently sent us a letter in which he 
raised an objection to schools permitting their foot 
ball programs to carry cigarette advertising. In 
the letter he also mentioned that some colleges per 
mit broadcasts of their athletic events by breweries 
and cigarette companies. 

We are pleased to see others raise these objec- 
tions and thus be in accord with our thinking. 


(Continued on page 71) 
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e Think of it! Every hit... every home run... 
every play made in the Big Leagues is made with 
one of the “Twins of the Majors.” 


Together, these famous base balls have piled up 
118 years of history-making performance...for the 
Spalding 71 years in the National League . . . for 
the Reach 47 years in the American! No other base 
balls have ever been used. They’re as much a part 
of baseball as baseball is a part of American life. 
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The Keystone Combination 


Baseball Coach, Taft High School, Chicago 


HE SECOND baseman and short- 
‘Fam must work together. They 
must learn to shift their positions 
together so that there is no glaring 
opening for a base hit between them. 
They must become accustomed to 
each other’s manner of throwing to 
one another and they should learn 
how their partner wants the throw 
on the double play. They must de- 
cide who is to cover the base on a 
steal and also on the throw in from 
the outfield after a base hit. These 
are only a few of the instances in- 
dicative of the teamwork that takes 
place between them. 


Handling Ground Balls 


The shortstop and second baseman 
should be very agile and quick on 
ground balls. They must stay down 
low while charging a groundball in 
front of them and also when going 
to their sides (Illustration 1). One 
of the common mistakes made by 
young infielders is that of straighten- 
ing up to run for a grounded ball. 

The feet should be well apart, 
knees bent loosely, and the right foot 
should be farther back so as to give 
the body good balance. The glove 
should be held with the pocket for- 
ward and close to the ground until 
the ball is actually in it. Another 
common mistake is that of turning 
the glove toward a throwing position 
before the ball actually is in it. The 
eyes should be kept on the ball until 
it is actually in the glove. 

The second baseman and _short- 
stop should learn to take a cross- 
over step in going after balls hit to 
either side. This gives them a faster 
start in fielding the ball. If the ball 
is hit to an infielder’s left, the first 
step should be a long step with the 
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By JAMES SMILGOFF 


right foot going across and past the 
left one as the body pivots to the 
left. This same process is reversed in 
fielding a groundball to an infield- 
er’s right. 

In travelling a long distance to 
their right to field a groundball the 
second sacker and shortstop should 
learn to field the ball with their 
weight over their right leg, and to 
throw by pushing off that leg and on- 
ly taking a short step with the left 
foot. This is a necessary procedure 
in handling this type of a ground- 
ball because the result is usually a 





AMES SMILGOFF played baseball at 

Lane Technical High School in Chicago 
as well as at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. After playing professionally he be- 
came a farm-team instructor for the Chi- 
cago Cubs. Two previous baseball ar- 
ticles by Mr. Smilgoff appeared in the 
Janvary and February issues and a 
fourth article will appear in the April 
issue. 











close play at first base and the in- 
fielder will lose the play if he straight- 
ens up and double-steps in making 
his throw. While he is double-step- 
ping to throw, the baserunner is 
also gaining a few steps on his way 
to first base. 

On slow groundballs both infield- 
ers should learn to charge forward, 
field the ball on the run, and throw 
to first base without stopping or 
straightening up. 


Handling Pop Flies 


On pop flies the infielders must 
learn to shade the sun since both 
the shortstop and second ‘sacker often 
have to look directly into the sun 
to make the catch (Illustration 2). 

Both infielders should practice go- 
ing back after pop flies and making 
the catch over the shoulder rather 
than while staggering backwards. 
The latter method often results in 
a pop fly dropping behind the in- 
fielder. The second baseman and 
shortstop should learn to turn their 
back to the infield, run hard to the 
spot where they think the ball will 
descend, and then turn to make the 
catch. 

On all pop-ups the infielder who 
can handle the fly best should call 
for it loudly and often. In this way 


there is no doubt as to whois to 
field it. 

When the sun is in the second 
baseman’s eyes he should notify the 
shortstop at the beginning of the 
inning to handle all pop flies when- 
ever possible, since under these cir- 
cumstances the shortstop would be 
moving away from the sun in hand- 
ling the pop fly while the second 
sacker would have to look directly 
into the sun. 

On windy days the keystone com- 
bination must learn to co-operate 
with each other in regard to the 
wind. If the wind is blowing sharp- 
ly across the infield from first base 
to third base it will blow pop flies 
away from the second baseman and 
toward the shortstop. In this instance 
the shortstop should call for the fly 
ball. The reverse is true if the wind 
is blowing strongly from third base 
toward first base. 


Making the Double Play 


When playing for the double play 
when there is a runner on first base 
the shortstop and second baseman 
should “shorten up”, that is, they 
should both move in a few steps 
closer to the batter and over a few 
steps closer to second base. In this 
way they will both be in a position 
to field their territory and still be 
close enough to second base to be 
there in plenty of time to take a 
throw and make the double play. 
Here again, most inexperienced in- 
fielders fail to make the double play 
because they play too far away from 
second base. 

The most common way for the 
shortstop to tag the bag on the dou- 
ble play is to receive the ball over 
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the centerfield corner of the base, 
drag the right foot loosely against 
that corner of it, and then quickly 
double step, and throw to first base 
(Illustrations 3, 4 and 5). 

In using this type of footwork the 
shortstop should end up on the right 
field side of the base line, out of 
the way of the oncoming runner. 


When the second baseman’s throw 
is on the third-base side of second 
base the shortstop should step on 
that side-of second base with the left 
foot as he receives the ball. He then 
steps to his right to be out of the 
way of the oncoming runner and 
throws as the right foot hits the 
ground. (Illustrations 6, 7 and 8). 

In approaching second base to 
make the double play the shortstop 
should run to a point about a foot 
behind the base so that he can veer 
off to the left or right according to 
the throw, and still be in a position 
to tag the base quickly. 

Some shortstops prefer to step on 
top of second base with their right 
foot instead of dragging that foot 
across the corner of the bag (Illus- 
tration 9). This is a matter of per- 
sonal preference. 

There are half a dozen ways for 
the second sacker to touch second 


base in making the double play. In- 
experienced players, however, ought 
to acquaint themselves with one or 
two methods and use those methods 
until they are mastered. Additional 
systems may be learned later if neces- 
sary. 





A good system, and a simple one 
to start out with, is that used by 
Charlie Gehringer, former Detroit 
second baseman of a decade ago. He 
straddled second base and faced the 
shortstop while awaiting the throw. 
If the throw is to the left of the base 
the second sacker catches it, double- 








steps toward first base by scraping 
his right foot across the bag, and 
throws to first base as the right foot 
hits the ground. When the throw 
is to the right of the bag the second 
sacker need only step out to the 
right to receive the ball, scrape his 
left foot across the base in the direc- 
tion of the catch, and throw to first 
base. 

Another system that the second 
baseman can use in tagging the base 
on the double play is that of touch 
ing it with the left foot all the time. 
If the ball is thrown to the left of 
the second baseman he tags the base 
with his left foot, steps with the 
right toward the pitching mound, 
and then throws as his right foot 
hits the ground. 

On balls thrown to his right the 
second baseman touches the ‘base 
with his left foot and pushes back 
off the bag with that same foot. He 
then throws as the right foot hits 
the ground (Illustrations 10, 11 and 
12). 

Still another system is that of touch- 
ing the base with the right foot, 
and throwing as soon as that foot 
hits the base (Illustrations 13, 14 
and 15). This method works best 
on hard smashes to the shortstop or 
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third baseman when the runner ad- 
vancing to second is not close enough 
to that ‘base to bother the second 
sacker. 


Covering on the Bunt 


With a sacrifice bunt situation in 
order, the defense must set them- 
selves to meet the bunt play. The 
second baseman should move in a 
few steps closer to the hitter and 
over a few steps toward first base 
since he may have to cover first base 
on the bunt. The second baseman 
should start for first base every time 
the batter shapes up to bunt since 
he never covers second base on a 
sacrifice bunt. It is the shortstop’s 
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job to cover second base on all sac- 
rifice bunts. 

When there is a runner on sec- 
ond base and a sacrifice bunt is in 
order the shortstop should keep the 
runner close to that base so that 
there is a better possibility of forc- 
ing him at third base (Illustration 
16). 


Covering on a Steal 


In most amateur baseball circles 
the shortstop and second baseman 
cover the base on a steal according 
to whether the hitter is right or left 
handed. In using this system the 
shortstop covers when a left-handed 
hitter is at the plate while the sec- 
ond sacker covers whenever there 
is a right-handed batter at the plate. 
In professional baseball the short- 
stop and second baseman cover ac- 
cording to the pitch. The shortstop 
would cover second base on a steal 
on all fast balls to a right-handed 
batter and on all curve balls to a 
left-handed batter. The second base- 
man would cover the bag on a steal 
on all fast balls to a left-handed 
hitter and on all curve balls to a 
right-handed hitter. In this system the 
catcher must give his signals so that 
the shortstop can see what the pitch 
is going to be. The latter then relays 
the pitch by some signal to the sec- 
ond baseman. A common signal is 
that of putting the glove to the 
mouth and yelling some meaningful 
word or words which indicate the 
type of pitch, and of course, who is 
to cover in case of a steal. A change 
of pace pitch is regarded the same 
as a curve ball from the standpoint 
of covering the base on a steal. 

In covering the base the shortstop 
or second baseman must get there 
quickly enough to have time to stop 
at the base before receiving the ball. 
In placing the feet preparatory to 
receiving the throw from the catcher 
it is best to straddle the base as 








shown in Illustrations 17 and 18. 
There are several methods of hand- 
ling the defense against the double 
steal with runners on first and third 
base. Some teams have both the short- 
stop and second baseman leave their 
positions with one covering the base, 


.and the other acting as a cut-off 


man. This is too dangerous except 
on a pitchout, since it leaves too much 
territory open in the infield foi a 
base hit. 

Another system is that of using one 
player (designated by the coach or 
manager beforehand) to handle the 
throw. In this method, whoever is 
to cover the base should stop about 
two steps ahead of second base and 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Training for the Pole Vault 


By HUGH BERGSTROM 


Track Coach, Froebel High School, Gary, Indiana 
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This article, like the one on 
Jack Razzetto in the February 
issue and the other track articles 
in this issue, is centered around 
a high school champion. In this 
case the boy is Edward Brown, 
a Negro student at Froebel High 
School who made the outstand- 
ing vault of 13134” last year. 


VERY GOOD vaulter we have had 

at the Froebel High School started 
training for this event in grade school. 
Since our school has grades from one 
to twelve, our coaches are fortunate 
in having boys under their training 
from the time that they enter the 
fourth grade until they graduate from 
high school. This is a definite ad- 
vantage in sports such as track and 
field, and basketball. Edward Brown 
started vaulting when he was about 
ten years old, and climaxed his vault- 
ing while a grade school student by 
establishing a new mark of eleven feet 
in our grade school city meet. This 
mark is often good enough to win a 
dual meet in high school competition. 
Since very few Negros favor this 
event, it is rather unusual to see one 
of them reach the top as Brown has 
done. I have had five good Negro 
vaulters in my sixteen years at Froe- 
bel. Brown is the youngest boy in a 
family of four boys. Two of his 
brothers were excellent vaulters mak- 
ing marks of 12°10” and 12’ 6” while 
competing in high school. We had 
another set of brothers :r our school, 
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with three of them turning in excel- 
lent performances in the vault. ‘The 
oldest brother, John Wonsowicz, still 
holds the National Interscholastic in- 
door record with a mark of 13’2”, 
while the other two boys turned in 
top marks of 12’6”. Perhaps the 
answer to developing vaulters is to 
start the oldest brother in a family of 
boys and let him teach the younger 
members of the family. This has cer- 
tainly paid dividends in my case be- 
cause I must, in all fairness, admit 
that I can take but a small share of 
the credit for the good luck I have 
had with pole vaulters. 

I have already given one of my 
“secrets” in developing vaulters by 
giving the family background and 
early training of some of our top 
notch boys. The remainder of this 
article will-be devoted to physical 
qualifications, training, conditioning 
and some details often overlooked 
which helped Brown reach a height 
of 13'1-3/4”. 

The ideal physical qualifications 
for a pole vaulter have been discussed 
in numerous articles and books and 
do not need too much reviewing here. 
Brown weighed 150 pounds and was 
five feet eight inches tall. This is not 
the ideal type according to most opin- 
ions on this subject, since most coaches 
favor the taller, rangier type. I do not 
believe that the vaulter must conform 
to certain physical standards since we 
find so many different types vaulting 
well. Physical attributes such as speed, 
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good co-oruination, strong shoulders, 
biceps, thigh flexors, and abdominal 
muscles are the important things to 
look for and to develop. 

Speed is essential to a vaulter to 
give him the momentum needed to 
get the most from his swing. It is pos- 
sible, however, for the vaulter to have 
too much speed on the runway in 
relation to his ability to pull up. Co- 
ordination is vital in starting the pull 
after the swing has reached its peak. 
This is the difference between the 
champion vaulter and the fair vaulter 
who does not pull at the end of the 
swing. In order to develop this pull 
up» Brown did a lot of rope climbing 
plus swinging on the rope and pulling 
up at the end of the swing thus sim- 
ulating the same movements used in 
the actual vault. 


The vaulter need not be as fast as 
a sprinter, although inherent speed is 
important in any track event, despite 
the erroneous idea sometimes ex- 
pressed that the shot putter is big and 
slow and the miler is slow but long- 
winded. Brown was fast enough to 
run on our record-breaking half-mile 
relay team and was one of our best 
low hurdlers. Pole vaulters tend to 
become lazy if there are confined to 
this one event, so I have tried them 
out in different events to enable them 
to double in some of our dual meets. 
Of course, in large meets the vaulter 
is confined to this one event because 
of the time it takes to run this event. 
Back in 1932 Froebel had a pole 
vaulter who won the state vaulting 
championship with a mark of 12’6” 
and also set a new state record in the 
high jump with a mark of 6’3-3/4”. 


It has been my experience that if 
a vaulter concentrates on this one 
event, he may practice vaulting too 
much and incur sore heels and de- 
crease his ability to pull up strongly. 
Broad jumpers, high jumpers, and 
vaulters must all watch that they do 
not go for distance too often. If they 
spend some time on other events they 
will condition themselves and, at the 
same time, get a break from the mo- 
notony of one event. I am sure that 
a lot of track coaches have had the 
same experience that I have, had 
where a high jumper does as well in 
his first meet as he does in his last. 
This explains why we have men com- 
ing out of basketball and, with but a 
few days training, jumping and vault- 
ing about as well as they will do all 
season. It has always seemed to me 
that there is a certain amount of 
spring stored up in a jumper’s legs, 
and dissipation of this spring by con- 
stant jumping or vaulting accounts 
for his falling off at the tail end of the 
season when he should be at his peak. 
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Brown’s weekly training schedule 
after the season is well along is as 
follows (with certain modifications 
when we have more than one meet a 
week): 

MONDAY: Warm-up consisting 
of jogging two laps, calisthenics with 
the track group, chinning and pull 
ups on the ropes. Five or six starts 
with the sprinters to keep him in con- 
dition for the relay team. His vault- 
ing consists of about ten vaults at a 
height easily cleared with emphasis on 
correcting any faults in form. 

TUESDAY: No vaulting. Warm- 
up, calisthenics, starts, baton ex- 
change, some low hurdling. 

WEDNESDAY: Vault for height if 
weather conditions are right and he is 
not troubled with sore heels or shin 
splints, (the bugaboo of all track men 
sometime or other). I wish to stress 
here that I never plan or adhere to a 
rigid schedule because of the weather 
factor and the fluctuating health 
status of the athlete himself. In our 
region, if we followed a rigid schedule, 
a vaulter might have to vault for 
height in two inches of snow because 
it was Wednesday and the schedule 
called for it, or the dash men would 
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have trials in freezing weather because 
that was their schedule. Because of 
these very important factors I change 
my practice schedule to fit existing 
weather conditions. All of this is just 
good common sense and any coach 
should have the health and welfare of 
his boys uppermost in his mind at all 
times. 

THURSDAY: Practice some hurd- 
ling, going over the lows about five 
times, using five hurdles in the flight. 
High jumping is a related event to 
pole vaulting and.will help relieve the 
monotony of working on just one 
event. Some running with the relay 
team, which consists of going through 
the full distance (half-mile relay at 
three quarter speed to smooth out 
baton exchanges). Note here that if 
you have a pole vaulter who is on the 
lazy side (Brown was not) make him 
run around the track two or three 
times carrying his pole, imitating the 
run he uses in his approach. This is 
good practice, although the boy will 
complain that the pole gets awfully 
heavy after a couple of laps. 

FRIDAY: Rest if there is a meet 
on Saturday. 





I havé seen hundreds of pole vault- 
ers‘and almost as many variations in 
length of run, check marks, takeoff, 
position of standards, and where to 
grip the pole. Taking them in order 
in Brown’s case, I will state briefly 
what he did. His run was 88 feet, 
with two checkmarks; one at the be- 
ginning of his run and one 66 feet 
from the stop board of the vaulting 
box. He covered this run with six 
steps to the first check mark, and ten 
steps from there to the takeoff: There 
is an important coaching point that 
arises in the use of check marks. All 
track coaches have had the experience 
of seeing as high as thirty to forty 
check marks strewn along the runway. 
In our state meet we have a maximum 
of thirty-two vaulters. How can we 
expect our boys to see and hit their 
marks looking at this aisle of flags, 
sweat clothes, and similar markers? 
In many cases the run is so habitual 
with the boy that if he is able to start 
in his usual spot, he will hit his second 
check mark and takeoff without ac- 
tually using them. Then too, I have 
had vaulters miss their step because 
someone had shifted their marks. This 
necessitates remeasuring and running 
through the vault again: No wonder 
vaulting is truly the marathon event 
in a track meet. We use a large flag- 
type marker pushed firmly into the 
ground. 

Brown never changes the position 
of his grip in vaulting no matter what 
height he is attempting. Some vaulters 
change their grips as the bar is raised. 
This spoils the takeoff position since 
the grip should remain the same. The 
position of the standards are moved 
in at higher heights. At thirteen feet, 
Brown had the crossbar about two to 
three inches away from the stop 
board; at lower heights, about six 
inches. Another rather important 
point in the grip is the ability to grip 
the pole firmly and not let the upper 
hand slide down in the swing and the 
pull-up. If the tape at the place 
where the pole is gripped is old it 
naturally loses its stickiness and does 
not furnish a good grip. A little trick 
we used was to tape the pole with the 
sticky side of the tape up instead of 
the way the pole was originally 
wrapped. We found this to be 
superior to using patented compounds 
for gripping. Before each meet the 
pole was rewrapped in this manner. 
Brown always had two good poles for 
his own personal use and I let him se- 
lect the pole that felt good to him. 

Proper care of poles is very im- 

rtant.* This includes proper stor- 
ing during the season the pole is in 
*See Athletic Journal, January 1949, pp. 52. 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Coaching the Schoolboy Batter 


By JOSEPH E. GARGAN 


Director, Physical Education and Health Education, Hartford, Connecticut 


HE BASEBALL coach is interested 

in ways and means of developing 
the skill of his players. Of all the 
fundamentals those of batting are 
most important. The ability to hit 
is more important than skill in catch- 
ing flies or in fielding grounders. It is 
also more difficult to develop, yet most 
young players spend much of their 
time in fielding and comparatively 
little of it in hitting. If players are to 
develop their batting ability they 
should be given a clear idea of how 
to hit and must spend many hours in 
practice. Here are some suggestions 
that may help them: 


General Instructions to Batters 


Practice batting at every opportun- 
ity. Bat instead of chasing fliés or 
fielding grounders. You will still have 
plenty of time and opportunity to do 
all the fielding you need. 

Practice your swing at odd mo- 
ments. Keep a bat at home and fre- 
quently practice a few swings. Pick up 
a bat and swing it instead of standing 
around on the field. Take at least 
fifty practice swings every day. 

Play pepper games. Get into a 
“pepper” game as soon as you reach 
the field. Keep the group small with 
one batter and not more than three 
fielders. Keep rotating so that each 
of the four members of the’ group 
spends an equal part of the time at 
bat. Make a game out of it by count- 
ing the number of times the ball is 
fielded cleanly without a miss. 

Follow a practice routine which 
wastes no time. When you reach the 
field join a “pepper” squad and take 
your turn at bat. Each player hits 
for five minutes. Make the returns 
short at first; later have the fielders 
move back and try to place short hits 
to them. Take your turn in the batting 
cage for five or more hits. The pitcher 
should try to throw “straight down 
the middle” at medium speed. Before 
you start hitting lay down three bunts. 

Take your turn at the plate against 
regular pitching and with someone 
calling the balls and strikes. Lay 
down two bunts, running each one 
out, then take five turns at bat and 
run out each hit. A strikeout counts 


one turn; if you get a walk you will 


be given an extra turn. 
If there is another pitcher warming 
up while you are awaiting your turn 


at bat, stand in hitting position and 
practice watching the ball. Call the 
balls and strikes. 

While awaiting your turn at bat, 
take practice swings with particular 
attention to stance, step and swing. 


Choice of Bat 


Look for the length marked on the 
end of the handle and select a 32- 33- 
or 34-inch bat. Be sure that the grain 
is straight and free from knots around 
the handle. A crooked-grained bat is 
easily split, as is one with a knot in 
the handle. Keep in mind the import- 
ance of a short bat. One that is too 
long will cause you to hold it too 
lightly and “tie-up” your swing. Do 
not worry about the size of the hitting 
surface. Players often think that the 
larger the circumference of the bat 
the better they can hit with it. Actual- 
ly the one thing that counts in hitting 
is the smoothness of the swing. If you 
can control your bat well enough to 
develop a smooth, level swing its size 
is unimportant. Do not choose a bat 
with a thin handle and heavy end. 
Such a bat is difficult to control. 


How to Hold the Bat 


Hold your bat at the balance point 
with both hands together. If you are 
right-handed your right hand should 
be on top. Never bat with crossed 
hands. Hold your elbows far enough 
apart to bring your forearms at right 
angle with each other. The knuckles 
of your right hand (right-handed bat- 
ter) should form a straight line with 
the middle joints of your left hand. 
Your elbows should be held well out 
from your body. 

Keep your wrists straight. This is 
important because if your wrist and 
forearm form a straight line from 
hand to elbow behind the bat a 
smooth swing and strong follow- 
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sical Education at the University of 
Ilinois and his MA at Columbia Univer- 
sity. For seventeen years he was di- 
rector of athletics and coach of football, 
basketball and baseball at Kingswood 
School, West Hartford, Connécticut where 
he had five undefeated football teams 
and two undefeated baseball teams. 











through will result. If your wrists are 
cocked the smoothness and freedom of 
your swing will be destroyed. 

Hold the bat firmly enough to con 
trol it but do not hold it tightly. If 
you clinch your hands the muscles of 
your forearm become tense and you 
cannot get a free swing and follow- 
through. Practice relaxing your grip 
as you start your swing. This will 
help you develop a smooth, free swing. 
Hold the end of your bat up and well 
back with your lower hand just below 
shoulder level and far enough to the 
rear to cause a slight pull on your 
front arm. Hold the bat so that the 
trademark is on top. 

Common Faults you Should Avoid: 
1. Bending or cocking your wrists. 2. 
Elbows too close to your body. 3. 
Grasping the bat too tightly. 4. 
Carrying the bat too far back on the 
shoulder. 

Where to Stand: Take your posi- 
tion about opposite the rear of the 
plate. Stand far enough away from 
the plate so that the end of your bat 
will just reach the farthest corner of 
the plate. With this as a starting 
point, try varying your position in the 
box to find from what spot you hit 
best against average pitching. Once 
having determined your best position 
in the box, vary it under the following 
conditions: a. Move back in the box 
against a fast-ball pitcher. b. Move 
forward against a slow-curve pitcher. 
c. If you are a left-hand hitter move 
forward against a left-hand picher. 
d. When attempting to bunt, stand 
in the front of the box. e. When the 
steal is on, move to the rear of the box. 
f. When taking a strike, stand close to 
the plate. g. When trying to draw a 
walk stand either close to the plate 
or in the rear outside corner of the 
box. 

Common Faults You Should Avoid: 
1. Standing too close to the plate. 2. 
Failure to find your best hitting spot. 
3. Failure to shift your position in the 
box, when it would be to your ad- 
vantage to do so. 


How To Stand 


How to Stand: The first and most 
important thing to learn is to stand 
upright with your body well-balanced 
and relaxed. Feel comfortable. Your 
feet should be about eight or ten inch- 
es apart. The toe of your rear foot 
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should point toward the plate. The 
toe of the front foot should point 
toward the first base side of the in- 
field (right-hander). Your body 
should aiso face the first base side of 
the infield. This means that you 
should face directly toward a point 
midway between first and second base. 
Your shoulders must be level. Your 
elbows should be well out from your 
body. Most of your weight should be 
on the rear foot. 

If you find that you step away from 
the pitch instead of toward it you 
should try to correct it by changing 
your stance in one of two ways: a. Try 
facing directly toward the pitcher 
with your regular stance. This posi- 
tion will give you more confidence to 
avoid close pitches. b. If facing the 

itcher does not help you, try hitting 
bom a set stance. From this position 
you will not hit with so much power, 
but you should be able to hit with 


more accuracy. Position for a set’ 


stance is as follows: Stand flat-footed 
with your feet on line a little more 
than shoulder width apart and toes 
pointing toward the plate. Your 
weight should be equally distributed 
on both feet. Bend your knees just 
a little and lean slightly forward. 
Keep your shoulders level and your 
elbows well out from your body. Turn 
your face toward the pitcher. As you 
swing, your front foot will slide for- 
ward a few inches. Do not step. 

Common Faults to Avoid: 1. 
Crouching or twisting your body. 2. 
Spreading your feet too far apart. 3. 
Lowering your rear shoulder. ; 

How to Swing: Start your swing 
with your bat held well’ up. This 
means that the end of your bat should 
be higher than the handle and must 
not be brought back too far behind 
your shoulder. Relax your grip as 
you start your swing. Watch the ball 
all the way up to the plate. As you 
start your swing take a short step and 
plant your foot with the toe still 
pointing toward the pitcher. Be sure 
the step is short, not more than twelve 
to eighteen inches. If it is too long you 
lose power and the movement throws 
your swing off. Keep your shoulders 
level. Make the swing with your arms 
and wrists. Do not lunge with your 
body. “Level off” on the pitch by 
dipping your body slightly or raising 
it a bit to meet low and high pitches 
thus keeping your bat on a line with 
the pitch. Meet the ball a foot or two 
in front of the spot where you are 
standing. This means if you are o 
posite the plate that your bat should 
meet the ball a foot or more out in 
front of the plate. Follow through by 
“breaking” or rolling your wrists to 
complete the swing. 
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Common Faults to Avoid: 1. Carry- 
ing the bat too far back behind the 
shoulder. 2. Losing sight of the ball 
as it approaches. 5. Taking too long 
a step. 4. Lunging, instead of swing- 
ing smoothly with the arms and wrists. 
5. Lowering the rear shoulder. 6. Fail- 
ing to “level off” on the pitch. 7. Fail- 
ing to meet the ball “ out in front”. 


How To Develop A Good Swing 


To develop a good swing you must 
study the things that affect the swing 
and check your method in practice. 
The following should be included in 
your check: 

Are you ready to hit? Avoid the bad 
fault of not being “set” for every pitch. 
As the pitcher steps onto the rubber 
get set to hit. Get your bat into posi- 
tion. Expect every pitch to come up 
in your “groove”. 

Do you start your bat high? Be sure 
that you do not allow the end of your 
bat to sag. Do not be caught wagging 
the bat as the pitcher delivers the ball. 

Do you watch the ball all the way? 
Probably the most common and ser- 
ious fault in batting is the tendency 
of the batter to lose sight of the ball 
some ten to fifteen feet out from the 
plate. You must learn to follow the 
flight of the ball all the way up to the 
plate without losing sight of it. You 
should try to see the ball meet the bat. 
This takes concentration and practice. 

Do you keep your shoulders level? 
Another common fault is lowering 
the rear shoulder. If you do this you 
will be swinging under the ball. Be 
sure that your shoulders are level as 
you start your swing. 

Do you take a short stride when 
stepping into the pitch? The fault of 
taking long strides, also common, will 
spoil the power and effectiveness of 
your swing. Your stride must be short. 

Do you make the swing with your 
arms and wrists? You must prove to 
yourself that batting power comes 
from a smooth, free swing and follow 
through. This swing is made with 
the arms and wrists. Lunging at the 
ball is a bad fault. Keep your elbows 
well out from your body and make 
your swing with a free movement and 
wrist turn. 

Do you “level-off” on the pitch? Try 
to dip your body slightly or raise it 
a bit to meet low and high pitches 
and thus keep your bat in line with 
the pitch. This is not difficult. It 
eliminates the common faults of 
“golfing” at low pitches and “chop- 
ping” at high ones. 

Do you meet the ball “out in front’? 
Next to keeping your eyes on the ball, 
the most important thing to learn in 
batting is to hit the ball out in front. 





This means meeting the pitch a foot 
or two in front of your body. You 
cannot possibly meet the ball correct- 
ly if you hit it at a point opposite 
your body. The place to meet it is 
out in front. 

Do you “follow-through” with your 
swing? Start every swing with the 
idea of following it through by 
“breaking” your wrists. Emphasize 
your arm and wrist action. Make 
every swing a complete one with the 
bat brought around to a point behind 
the opposite shoulder. 


What To Think About 


Know what to do. When you step 
into the batter’s box you must know 
exactly what you intend to do. This 
may be any one of the following: a. To 
hit any good ball. b. To bunt any 
good ball. c. To hit or bunt a cer- 
tain pitch. d. To take one strike and 
then hit or bunt. e. To let a runner 
steal and then hit or bunt. 

You must have a clear idea of which 
of these you expect to do. If condi- 
tions change after you take your posi- 
tion at the plate, you must immediate- 
ly step out of the box and get the sign 
for the new play. 

Never enter the box without a de- 
finite idea of what you are to do. 
Never remain in it when you become 
uncertain. 

Watch for the ball in your groove. 
Visualize a spot in front of the plate 
where the ball would be if you placed 
it where you can most easily hit it. 
This space is your “groove”. It is the 
place where you can hit the ball most 
easily. In all of your practice and in 
all of your games expect every pitch 
to come up in this groove. 

Be prepared to meet the ball at this 
spot. If you expect every pitch to be 
good you will be set to swing when- 
ever- the ball comes up in your 
“groove”. 

The best way to develop your hit- 
ting is by constant practice in hitting 
balls in your “groove”. As you im- 
prove and become more confident you 
can extend the range. 

Hit the ball out in front. Concen- 
trate on meeting the ball about two 
feet out from your body. Try to 
watch the ball as it meets the bat. To 
do this you must follow the flight of 
the ball from the moment it leaves the 
pitcher’s hand. Get your bat around 
in time to meet it out in front. 

Common faults to avoid: 1. Failure 
to step out of the box when you are 
uncertain about “what to do”. 2. Try- 
ing to hit balls outside your “groove”. 
3. Not being ready to hit every pitch. 
4. Failure to meet the ball “out in 
front”. 
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The relay team at North High 
School, Des Moines, Iowa, made 
the nation’s best marks in the 
440, the 880 and the mile last 
year. This is another article in 
the series on high school cham- 
pions in which the coach divulg- 
es his training and conditioning 
procedures. 





A FIVE-PHASE program was used 
in developing the North High 
— relay team. These phases and 
their purpose were. 1. The optional, a 
pre-season conditioning, jogging and 
body-building period. 2. The build- 
up period was used to develop the 
ability to run a strong quarter mile. 
§. The sustained speed period devel- 
oped the ability to run several races. 
4. The early outdoor _ was used 
to build up speed and to develop our 
relay team. 5. The championshi 
period was used to perfect and polis 
all skills. 

The conditioning and training of 
track men at North High is based 
upon the individual. We look for 
differences of size, body build, matur- 
ity, reaction time, innate speed, en- 
durance, experience, ambition and 
leadership. Exercises and activities 
are planned to correct specific weak- 
nesses and to utilize abilities the boy 

sses. Careful records are kept as 
to the amount of work given each boy 
daily, his lap or distance time, and 
the coaches’ observations. These rec- 
ord sheets are typed and filed in a 
folder along with the results of any 
meets held and are studied when plan- 
ning workouts. Work is planned 
daily based upon meet times and the 
day by day performance of the boy. 

North High is fortunate in that 


Drake Uniyersity extends the use of 
their indoor track to our boys when- 
ever feasible. Taking advantage of 
this situation, our experienced boys 
start working the second week of Jan- 
uary. The boys are given no required 
work during this period but are asked 
to do a lot of jogging and stretching 
exercises. They spend about one half 
hour daily in jumping rope, throwing 
the medicine ball, and in doing body- 
building exercises. This work occupies 
the first three weeks of practice. 
When formal practice starts, the 
running squad is worked on the as- 
sumption that most boys can run a 
quarter mile, and that a good quarter- 


By JAMES E. LYLE 


miler can run anything. (Out of a 
25-man running squad, 23 boys ran 
their quarters under 58 seconds, and 
15 of these boys were under 55 sec- 
onds.) 


The boys start running one lap 


(146 2/3 yds) at a good pace with in- 
structions to end the lap running fas- 
ter than at any time and to continue 
jogging for two more laps. This work 
is repeated several times daily and 
continues until it is felt that the boy 
is ready for additional work. The boy 
is then told to take two laps and to 
jog two laps under the same condi- 
tions that he took his single lap. 
Eventually the boy is given three “a 
of running and two of jogging. The 
time for all running laps is recorded. 

The work is made progressively 
harder in an attempt to have squad 
members run the quarter at 62 seconds 
or faster without too much fatigue. 
The boys may run as many as six 
quarters a day during this build-up 
period. Around the first of March 
the boys are separated into the follow- 
ing groups: sprinters, distance and 
field men. The quarter mile is con- 
sidered a sprint event and anything 
over the quarter mile is considered a 
distance event. 

The third phase of our training 
program attempts to develop sus- 
tained speed. During this period our 
sprint group generally warms up in 
tennis shoes, covering approximately 
a mile in quarter-mile doses. The boys 
then do stretching exercises and after- 
wards put on their track shoes. They 
complete their warm-up by taking 
three or four laps in which they sprint 
off the curves and down one straight- 
away, ending the last sprint at full 
speed. 

Monday and Thursday are used as 
endurance days. The boys take an easy 
660 yards, one minute thirty seconds 
to one minute forty-five seconds, fol- 
lowed by several 300’s at top speed. 
These nights end with an easy half- 
mile run. Tuesday and Wednesday 
are spent on speed work and include 
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_letters in track. His track team at North 
High won the state championship last 
year. 














Training the Relay Team 


Track Coach, North High School, Des Moines, low 


at least three quarter-mile sprints in 
the two-day period. In addition the 
boys run several one and two-lap 
sprints. The work is always light on 
Friday and the boys run only three 
races at top speed. The boys practice 
starts during their free time but never 
take gun starts until the week of their 
first meet. 

On the Tuesday before their first 
meet the boys who have been selected 
to run the 50-yard sprint take four 
or five gun starts and run the full 
distance on the last start. This work 
is repeated on Wednesday. The relay 
boys work on baton passing on 
Wednesday and Thursday. Because of 
crowded conditions on indoor tracks 
we use a visual pass on all our relay 
teams. Although attendance is re- 
quired, the Friday before a meet is 
used as an optional workout day to 
iron out faults. The week of the 
State Indoor Championships the boys 
are given light work and rest the 
Friday before the meet. 

When the fourth phase of our train- 
ing program started this past year the 
workouts were built around the needs 
of our “flying four” with the idea of 
attempting to break the national rec- 
ords in the 440, 880 and mile relays. 
It was decided that the boys would 
make their bids at the Drake Relays. 
If not successful there, the boys were 
to try for one record at each succeed- 
ing meet and make one final bid at 
the state outdoor track and field 
championships. 

The boys used the same warm-up 
unless weather conditions made a 
longer warm-up necessary. They con- 
tinued to use Monday and Thursday 
as over-distance days with Thursday's 
work being the lighter. Practice on 
these days generally started with an 
easy 660 followed by some short speed 
work and ended with a 60- to 65-sec- 
ond quarter mile. Thursday’s work 
sometimes included baton passing as 
a substitute for the short speed work 
mentioned above. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday the 
boys were given several gun starts and 
timed for 30 yards. Starting practice 
ended with the boys running a 100- 
yard sprint. One boy with a leg in- 
jury sustained during the football sea- 
son was excused from starting prac- 
tice and most baton passing and sub- 
stituted jogging and a faster quarter 


(Continued on page 67) 
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” ANY DISCUSSION of the pro- 
motion of track and field there are 
a number of factors that must be con- 
sidered such as the location of the 
meet, the talent that will be available, 
as well as the many factors of pub- 
licity. It is my belief that we have 
done.a far better job in publicizing 
our relay carnivals than we have done 
in publicizing our dual track meets. 


The West Coast has done an espe- 
cially fine job in publicizing outdoor 
dual track meets. The newspapers 
and radio stations of the host school 
invariably set up the entire track meet, 
event by event. Each individual is 
placed according to the best time, 
height or distance he has made, this 
mark is indicated and the final score 
is tabulated. This, of course, brings 
pressure upon the coach as well as 
upon the individual boy, but in em- 
phasizing the close competition that 
will be taking place at this meet and 
bringing up three or four of these 
particular duals, the public’ is at- 
tracted to the meet. 

Below are listed our methods in 
publicizing the Kansas Relay Carnival 


as well as the factors that we consider - 


prior to each of our dual meets and 
at our conference meet competition. 

The Kansas Relays are always held 
the third week-end in April at Memo- 
rial Stadium in Lawrence, Kansas. We 
are fortunate in being located in an 
area which has approximately a mil- 
lion and a half people within a 100- 
mile radius. At every opportunity 
our publicity man mentions the Kan- 
sas Relays, and where it is apropos, 
the exact date that they will be held. 
It is extremely important that a meet 
such as the’Kansas Relays be kept be- 
fore the public at all times. Our 
athletic staff members always mention 
the Kansas Relays in their discussions 
and speeches before service clubs, 
alumni and high school groups. We 
feel any mention of the meet will help 
boost it. 

Promoting track is a year-round job. 
On the first of December we begin our 
set program of promotion. At this 
time we mail to each of the track 
coaches in the United States an an- 
nouncement card giving the exact day 
and date of our relays. This is done 
so that they will have this information 
prior to the conference meetings that 
take place the first week-end in De- 
cember. This is followed by a Christ- 
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By M. E. “BILL” EASTON 


Track Coach, University of Kansas 


mas and New Years greeting card to 
all those coaches who have attended 
our relay meet during the past few 
years. 

On March | the preliminary book- 
let outlining the meet, order and time 
of events and awards is mailed out to 
the coaches. This booklet gives full 
particulars on every phase of the car- 
nival. We also enclose a return postal 
card for the coach to check stating 
whether he will or will not be in at- 
tendance. If the card is returned to 
our office stating that he will not be 
with us it is placed in a separate file 
for future reference; but if he is going 
to bring his team to the meet this in- 
formation is turned over to our Stu- 
dent Relays Chairman as well as to 
our publicity man. 

The University of Kansas Student 
Relays Committee is unique in that 
it is the only one of its kind, to my 
knowledge, in the United States. 
These boys are top students scholasti- 
cally and must indicate their interest 
before being appointed to this com- 
mittee. They serve without remunera- 
tion and it was only last year that we 
awarded them with a Kansas Relay 
medal and presented the Chairman of 
the group with a watch. Each boy is 
assigned a particular part of the pro- 
gram to carry out and the job has 
been done extremely well each year 
by these boys. 

About April 10, or approximately 
ten days before the meet, full data is 
sent out to each of those schools that 
have indicated their intentions of 
being with us. This includes entry 
blanks, information on hotel accom- 
modations, time of drawings, and 
social events that will take place. 

Our publicity director also mails 
out a letter to the coach and the pub- 
licity director requesting stories on 
their track team with glossy prints and 
sketches of outstanding individual 
performers. When this information 





M E. “BILL” EASTON was formerly 
track coach at Drake University where 
he served for seven years as director 
of the famed Drake Relays. His 1946 
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pions. This article was the substance of 
an address given by the author at the 
meeting of the National Collegiate Track 
Coaches Association in San Francisco 
recently. Mr. Easton is now director of 
the Kansas Relays. 














Promotion of Track and Field 


is received complete releases are writ 
ten for the newspapers and radios, as 
well as for all of the wire services. 
This is a set procedure and, unless 
something startling occurs, runs in 
routine fashion. If we are attending 
another relay meet our publicity di 
rector writes regular releases on ou: 
team’s chances and the chances of ce1 
tain individuals, stressing their recent 
performances. He also writes releases 
on the competitors we will meet, as 
well as releases for general use and in 
cludes a picture of some star who has 
a good chance of making the top per 
formance in the meet. He invariably 
sends at least one feature story with 
a picture to the publicity director of 
the host school or to some paper in 
the area of the meet. He also volun 
teers his services to the publicity di 
rector of the host school. 

In our dual competition our pub 
licity office sends out pictures for gen 
eral use or places them with news 
papers in the immediate vicinity that 
cover our meet best. A comprehen- 
sive story setting up the meet event by 
event and by individual performances 
with the meet doped out is also writ- 
ten. Our publicity director often 
writes feature stories slanted toward 
a particular meet for general release. 

Prior to both of our conference in 
door and outdoor meets the following 
procedure is followed. One good pic 
ture is always released for general use. 
This is sent to.a paper at the meet 
site with two or three extra shots. Gen 
eral stories are also written on two or 
three men of our school enumerating 
their possibilities in the meet. Finally, 
there is a comprehensive meet round- 
up which emphasizes the chances of 
our team, actually dopes out the finish 
and discusses the merits of the oppos- 
ing conference individuals and clubs. 
It is ange that glossy prints and 
stories from each of the teams be sent 
for release newspapers, radio and 
magazines. These articles need au 
thentic and attractive pictures to em 
phasize the story. It is essential to 
get good newspaper publicity as well 
as radio assistance in putting the meet 
across to the public. 

We have made a definite effort to 
publicize our meet through anothe: 
medium, that of direct mail advertis 
ing for ticket sales. We mail out let- 
ters to all purchasers of football and 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Here it is.;;the Medart Football Scorer and Timer... factory tested 


for hundreds of hours (including outdoor weather tests) .::and field OTHER MEDART 
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design the Medart Football Scorer and Timer is “right” from the stand- PRODUCTS 
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each second. All steel construction with numeral blocks weather-proofed. Telescopic Gym Seats 
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length time desired. The Medart Scorer and Timer is such an improve- Stee! Lock 
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Developing Distance Runners 


By ERNST F. HARTMANN 
Track and Cross Country Coach, Compton, California, High School 


Jerome Walters is an outstand- 
ing distance runner who ran the 
mile in 4:21.4 last year. This is 
another in a series of articles on 
the coaching of high school 
champions which the Athletic 
Journal is featuring: this winter. 


HE SAYING that sprinters are 
born is usually true, but the ma- 
jority of good distance men are de- 
veloped through proper training. 
Some coaches prefer tall boys while 
others prefer boys of short to medium 
stature. I believe height should be a 
secondary consideration. A proper at- 
titude, the ability to follow instruc- 
tions and a competitive spirit are pti- 
mary. 

Compton High School has been for- 
tunate in turning out some outstand- 
ing half-mile and mile runners. For 
the past ten years we have been rep- 
resented in the California State High 
School Track Meet in one or both of 
these events. I am a strong believer 
in cross-country running. Every dis- 
tance runner is expected to take this 
training in the fall. The standard dis- 
tance for Southern California is 1.8 
miles. 

The cross-country season starts a- 
bout the last week of September and 
continues until the middle of Decem- 
ber. During this period about ten 
competitive meets are held. The first 
three weeks of training consists of ex- 
ercises and limbering up at short dis- 
tances. Close observation of the arms, 
body position and stride is very im- 
portant at the start of the season. 
High school boys are inclined to shirk 
the exercises and limbering up drills 
and if allowed to do so may develop 
many leg injuries. Another very im- 
portant point in training for distance 
running is diet. Some coaches allow 
the boys to eat almost anything at any 
time of the day. This results in 
stomach cramps or severe sickness at 
the end of the race. My training diet 
has included plenty of good plain 
food and avoided the heavy, greasy 
menu. Items to be avoided are malted 
milks, doughnuts, pie, carbonated 
beverages, nuts, potato chips and fried 
foods. No milk should be consumed 
the day of the race. 

After teaching the proper exercises 
and eating habits we go to work on 
the cross-country course. The first 
week is spent on getting acquainted 
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with the terrain and feel of the 
ground. From this point on it is a 
matter of doing detail training. 
Monday: we have the boys run over 
distance (about 24% miles); Tuesday: 
they run the course at 2/3 pace and 
finish the day with a fairly fast 440; 
Wednesday: this is the day for speed 
work. The purpose of this is to have 
the boys learn the importance of stay- 
ing up in the first part of the race 
when competing in a fast field. On 
this day we run the first mile of the 
course in a little under five minutes 
for the first man. Thursday: the day 
before the race we exercise and do a 
little light running to warm up. 
Friday: the day of the race. 

Another training point tat I find 
to be beneficial is to have the boys 
run an easy 440 after their race for 
relaxation. Have them do this after 
a short rest period. 

After Christmas vacation we resume 
training again in January. During 
this month we work out two days a 
week. The purpose of this is to keep 
the boys’ wind and legs in condition. 

In California the first track meet of 
the season usually takes place the 
last week in February. The season 
continues until the state meet which 
is held on the fourth Saturday of May. 
With this in mind we work on a week- 
ly routine basis. The first week is 
spent on arm position, body position 
and stride. 

It is a problem to get the most out 
of the boys with the time available. 
To accomplish this I group my men 
according to their events; the sprinters 
are placed in Group I, the hurdlers in 
Group II, the 440 and 660 men in 
Group III, and the 880, 1320 and 
milers in Group IV. 

After the first week of training, I 
have a fairly good idea of the boy's 
faults and try to remedy them. Four 
common faults that the average high 
school coach has to contend with are: 
1. Running with the arms too high. 
2. Not enough reach in the stride. 





RNST F. HARTMANN graduated from 

the University of California and is 
now in his 18th year as track and cross 
country coach at Compton. Cross country 
was started at Compton twelve years 
ago and the school has won the South- 
ern California cross country champion- 
ship seven times since then. 














3. Toeing out. 4. Running heavy on 
the heels. 

Boys running with their arms too 
high usually tie up before the race is 
over and do not obtain the best re- 
sults. To overcome this I have th 
boy drop his arms and, if necessary, 
shake them lightly while running. 

Short, choppy strides in distanc 
running use up a lot of extra energ 
and are not recommended. Many dis 
tance runners whip their legs too fai 
back. This is also bad practice. To 
overcome this I emphasize knee-lifting 
exercises and striding. To lengthen 
the stride we have the group work on 
overstriding. . Toeing out is not too 
common but should be corrected 
when too obvious. To correct this I 
have the boy toe in to straighten his 
foot. 

About the most common ailment in 
distance running is running too heavy 
on the heels. This not only jars the 
whole body but tires the legs. 

Having discussed the mechanics of 
cunning I will now consider one of 
the most important things in distance 
running, pace. 

All of the great distance runners 
work on the perfection of pace and 
usually run within a one second toler- 
ance. Many coaches send a decoy 
runner out to set a fast pace to try 
and kill off opponents. A boy. with a 
good knowledge of pace cannot be 
fooled. 

I usually spend about two or three 
weeks on pace laps and from their 
training I obtain a good picture for 
my training races. Some boys run- 
ning the 880 can take the first lap in 
58 seconds and keep right on going 
with a good kick. Others have to run 
the first lap in 61 or 62 seconds to be 
able to have any kind of a finish. I 
have had several good half-milers who 
have made times under two minutes 
and who were all capable of running 
the first lap in 58 seconds. In South- 
ern California the first lap in the 880 
must be run under 60 seconds in big 
meets or the runner will be out of the 
picture. Too many distance runners 
lay back in a fast field and have to 
“kill” themselves trying to catch the 
leaders. 

In preparing for the mile run I 
have the better boys work on the fol- 
lowing pace schedule: First lap in 
65 seconds followed by a 66-67-65. 


(Continued on page 69) 
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The Effect of 


Climatic and 


‘Geographic Conditions 
Upon Athletic Events 


By RICHARD STEPHENSON 


Professor of Chemistry, University of Minnesota 


T HAS FREQUENTLY been ob- 

served that climatic conditions seem 
to influence the performance of 
athletes. Poor times are often ex- 
cused because the weather was either 
too hot or too cold, and the result- 
ing physiological action on the ath- 
lete prevented him from performing 
as well as he could under normal 
conditions. 

Although the physiological explan- 
ation for the apparent influence of 
climatic conditions upon athletic 
events is the one usually given, there 
is another possibility which should 
be considered. It is a scientific fact 
that changes in the temperature, pres- 
sure or humidity of a gas cause cor- 
responding changes in its physical 
properties. For example, the density 
of a gas varies directly as the ab- 
solute pressure and inversely as the 
absolute temperature. Since air re- 
sistance is a factor determining the 
maximum speed of a runner, it is 
possible that a change in atmospheric 
temperature or pressure could so 
change the air resistance encountered 
by a runner that the time of the 
race would be affected. 

To the knowledge of the author, 
a scientific study has never been 
made of the effect of the ordinary 
physical variables upon the perform- 
ance of an athlete. However, the 
general problem has been thorough- 
ly investigated in the field of fluid 
mechanics. For example, in the de- 
sign of automobiles or airplanes, re- 
lationships have been developed 
which give the frictional resistance 
encountered as the machine moves 
through the atmosphere. Also, in de- 
termining the speed and power of 
ships, relationships have been de- 
veloped correlating speed and _ fric- 
tional resistance. By the use of such 
equations we may investigate the 
problem of a sprinter moving through 
air or a swimmer moving through 
water, and calculate the effect of 
climatic or geographic conditions. 

The fundamental equations which 
have been developed for problems 
of this kind are quite complicated. 
It has been found that under proper 
conditions the following variables 
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may influence the frictional resistance 
encountered by a body as it moves 
thrpugh air or water: 1. The size, 
shape and degree of surface rough- 
ness of the body. 2. The relative 
velocity of the body with reference 
to the fluid. 3. The velocity of sound 
and the local acceleration of gravity. 
4. The density and viscosity of the 
fluid. 

In the following sections of this 
report we shall apply the friction 
equation to the various types of 
athletic events to determine whether 
a significant change in the perform- 
ance of an athlete should result 
from the normal variations in cli- 
matic and geographic conditions. 


Track Events 


In the case of track events, it is 
recognized that the speed of a run- 
ner is affected by the presence or 
absence of a favoring wind. This 
proves that air resistance can ma- 
terially influence an athlete’s time 
and must be taken into consideration 
in comparing the times of different 
races. 

The main effect of a change in 


‘climatic or geographic conditions is 


to change the density of air. Low 
temperatures and high barometric 
pressures act to increase the air den- 
sity and thereby increase the air re- 
sistance encountered by a _ runner. 
The maximum variation normally 


encountered might be as follows: 


Place Temp P Density 
New York 60° F. 30 Inches 0.0767 
Denver 90° F. 24.5 Inches 0.0592 


If we compared the times for two 
different races run under the above 
conditions, the contestants at Den- 
ver would be under a considerable 
advantage because of the smaller air 
density. In order to equalize the air 
resistance encountered by the two 
groups of athletes, the New York con- 
testants would need a 2.5 mile an 
hour favoring wind. Although this 
figure is below the 3.0 mile an hour 
favoring wind which is allowable for 
track events, it does show that con- 
testants running at a high altitude 
or on a hot day may have a definite 
advantage over those running under 





more normal climatic conditions. 
Field Events 


In the case of all field events with 
the possible exception of the discus 
throw, air resistance should have no 
appreciable effect upon the perform 
ance of an athlete. For these events 
however, we must consider change 
in the gravitational constant, which 
is a measure of the downward pul! 
of the earth. 

The statement often appears i: 
popular literature that, because of it 
smaller mass, the average perso1 
could jump thirty feet high if h 
were on the surface of the moon 
Undoubtedly the first lunar explore: 
could easily break every world re 
cord in the field events, but he would 
probably be given little considera 
tion by the Amateur Athletic Union 

Because of the spinning of the earth 
about its axis, there are slight changes 
in the gravitational constant. At Hel 
sinki, Finland the gravitational con- 
stant is 982 as compared with a value 
of 978 at the equator. This change 
in gravitational constant would re- 
sult in a difference of a few inches 
in the shot put or javelin throw and 
a fraction of an inch in the high 
jump or pole vault, with the con- 
testants at Helsinki being under a 
handicap. 


Swimming Races 


In the case of swimming races, the 
maximum speed of an athlete will 
be determined by the physical prop- 
erties of water. Although the density 
of water changes very little with 
change of temperature, the viscosity 
or stickiness does show considerable 
temperature change. The resistance 
encountered by a swimmer depends 
upon the viscosity of the liquid. It 
is doubtful, for example, that a per- 
son could get very far swimming in 
molasses, because/of its high viscosity. 

Fortunately, we have reliable ex- 
perimental data on which to base 
a prediction of the effect of water 
temperature upon the time of a 
swimmer. In calculating the speed 
and power of ships, the first step is 
to determine the resistance encoun- 
tered by a small model. These tests 
are made at the David Taylor Model 
Basin of the United States Navy. 
They have found that the frictional 
resistance of a ship model towed 
through water does decrease as the 
water temperature increases. For con- 


ditions similar to those encountered 


in a swimming race the frictional re- 
sistance is lowered by about one per 


(Continued on page 57) 
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By EDDIE COPELAND 


Tennis Coach, Rollins College 








DDIE COPELAND assisted both Bruce 

Barnes and E. J. “Slim” Harbelt as 
tennis professional before he became pro- 
fessional at the Orlando Tennis Club, Or- 
lando, Florida. The last four summers he 
has been professional at the Chagrin 
Valley Hunt Club, Gates Mills, Ohio. His 
present P.L.T.A. ranking is 6. 








AVING conducted many discus- 
Lf sions on the serve, I shall en- 
deavor to point out the important 
phases in the production of this valu- 
able asset to any tennis player’s game. 
With a good serve a player can have 
confidence in winning most of the 
games against players with a service 
weakness. There are players with such 
powerful serves that they can count 
on winning at least 80 per cent of 
their serve games. On the other hand 
the player with a weak serve cannot 
have such command of the play. I 
have seen players with very fine 
ground strokes completely lose their 
morale through lack of a good serve. 
Being the most offensive of the tennis 
player’s weapons, a smashing serve 
enables one to carry the play to the 
opponent. I believe it is most valu- 
able on grass. On the faster surfaces 
such as cement, boards, and asphalt, 
it is a constant winner. On clay and 
the slower surfaces it is not as im- 
portant, but you will find the play- 
ers with better serves stronger on these 
surfaces. In a doubles match an ef- 
fective serve is a necessity, and, even 
though players with weak services 
get by, their play would be much 
keener with better overhead play. 
In this article I shall point out two 





types of backswing in use today plus 
the mechanics of the three serves: 
the flat, the slice and the American 
twist. 


The Backswing 


First I shall mention the two types 
of backswing. The abbreviated o1 
half swing, such as is employed by 
some of the leading players, is pro 
duced by swinging the head of the rac 
ket in a short loop before dropping 
it behind the body prior to the follow- 
through. Let me say here that the 
player should take a stance at a right 
angle to the net or facing the right 
side line. This enables him to shift 
his weight from the right to the left 
foot thus affording maximum body 
power. A common error is to face 
the net as this eliminates the shift 
of weight and the subsequent pivot. 
The production of the swing in this 
bad position is entirely with the arm. 

The half-swing is accompanied by 
a turn of the body, allowing the 
weight to shift to the back or right 
foot. When the head of the racket has 
dropped—by this I mean pointed to 
the ground—the forward motion is 
begun. Here the racket head swings 
upward—this is important as some 


In the illustration above left is shown the proper service stance prior to addressing the 
ball. In the first illustration below note that the ball is thrown just over the left shoulder 
and about six or eight inches higher than the player can reach with his racket. Note how 
the head of the racket is dropped prior to hitting the ball. The second illustration shows 
how the back is arched in executing the American twist service. The knees are also bent 
to add to the “whip” action. The third illustration shows how the head of the racket 
comes into the ball on the slice service. The swing is to the right side of the body and the 
body pivot into the ball is started. In the fourth illustration the extended arm gives lever- 


age and added control. 
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players make the mistake of swing- 
ing short on the follow-through. The 
follow-through should continue un- 
til the ball is met a full arm’s length 
over the body and then out in a 
full arc until the racket is swung to 
the left side of the body to complete 
the pivot. 

The half swing—this pertains to the 
backswing—is used mostly by tall play- 
ers. I would not advise a short play- 
er to use it. Most widely used and 
in my opinion the best serve motion 
is the full, long backswing. Many 
experts say, “The secret of a good 
serve is a full backswing.” I agree 
with them whole-heartedly. From the 
stance mentioned above, the racket 
is swung down and back in a long 
circular arc with the accompanying 
shift of weight to the right foot. This 
arc is completed with the racket 
head well down the player’s back. At 
this point the knees should be bent 
to add whip action to the follow- 
through. The body is turned to the 
right at the hips, starting the body 
pivot. As the racket is brought up- 
ward and out—the most common error 
is to swing down on the follow- 
through—the body follows the head of 
the racket. At this point the position 
of the body has shifted from the 
starting position, facing the side line, 
to one where the shoulders face the 
net. This pivot motion resembles the 
finish of a golf shot or the end of the 
baseball pitcher’s motion after de- 
livery of the pitch. 


The Flat Serve 


Now I shall point out the funda- 
mentals of the flat serve. This serve 
is the easiest to teach as it does not 
employ the delicate timing of the slice 
and the American twist. In all three 
of the serves I would suggest the use 
of the continental grip. This grip 
is an extension of the arm with the 

alm on the top of the racket. It en- 
ables the player to use his wrist to 
the best advantage in whipping the 
racket through, thus supplying added 
power. It also enables him to impart 
the necessary spin to the slice and 
the American twist. When I am cer- 
tain that the player understands the 
grip, I make sure that he takes the 

roper stance which I have mentioned 
Solna. Here I have him extend his 
arm so that it is pointing at the 
court in which he is serving. It is a 
idea to have him balance the 
racket in his left hand. As the racket 
reaches the lowest point in the back- 
swing, the ball should be thrown to 
the right of the body at a point just 
opposite to the left shoulder. I have 
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found that the natural swing of a 
serve should follow the same lines 
as the overhand throw of a baseball 
pitcher; thus, if the ball is tossed so 
as to accomodate this natural swing, 


the entire motion of the serve is made - 


more smoothly. This throw should 
be made six to eight inches higher 
than the height of the racket at the 
top of the swing. This enables the 
player to hit the ball as high as he 
can reach with no lost motion. As the 
player completes his backswing — 
which is slow in comparison with the 
follow-through he starts his upward 
motion and strikes the ball with the 
flat face of the racket, following- 
through and out. The head of the 
racket passes straight through the ball 
at a point as high as the server can 
reach. I make sure that the racket 
ends well to the left of the body in- 
suring a full follow-through. This 
gives maximum speed and control. 
Of the three serves the flat is the 
fastest and, as such, has gained the 
nickname, “cannonball”. 


The Slice Serve 


In teaching the slice serve you must 
acquaint the student with the spin 
of the ball. It is struck in such a way 
that the ball bounds low and to the 
opponents right. The stance and back- 
swing are the same as in the flat serve. 
However, when the end of the back- 
swing is reached, the motion of the 
face of the racket differs. The throw 
should be a little farther to the right, 
but not too much, as there should 
be no straining to reach the ball. 
The ball is struck so that the face of 
the racket hits the outside of the ball 
and continues through and slightly 
under. This action is very similar to 
that employed by a pitcher in throw- 
ing an out-curve. The follow-through 
should be full and end at the left 
side of the player’s body. The sub- 
sequent pivot is the same as that used 
in the flat serve. The ball is seen to 
take a sharp break to the server's left 
and the spinning action causes it to 
careen to his opponent’s right. This 
is a deadly serve on grass as it skids, 
and the low bound makes it very dif- 
ficult to handle. It is employed by 
many players to force their opponents 
out of court. 


The American Twist 


Probably the greatest stride forward 
in serving was the introduction and 
use of the American twist. This serve 
is used by most players as a reliable 
second serve and is most widely used 
as a doubles weapon. It is advisable 





to change the stance a little, dropping 
the right foot behind the left. ‘This 
enables the player to get a wide: 
maigin or angle of break on the bal! 
The spin on the American twist re 
sembles that of a pitcher’s out-drop. 
The ball strikes the ground and 
bounds high to the opponent's left. 
The backswing is the same as em 
ployed in the flat and slice serves 
The throw should be made just ove 
the player’s head and the ball mus 
be struck on the under side. As th 
follow-through is started, the playe 
should arch his back with an accom 
panying bend of the knees. This aid 
the tremendous whip action neede: 
in the production of the twist. A 
the ball is struck, the follow-throug! 
continues up and to the right of th: 
ball. Hitting from the under sid 
and to the right is produced by ; 
flick of the wrist followed by a lon; 
sweeping follow-through which ca: 
either finish to the right or left sid 
of the player’s body. This action i 
very similar to the baseball pitcher's 
motion in throwing an “out-drop”’. 
This is the most widely used serve in 
the country today. I can safely say 
that it is used by over 75 per cent of 
the players as a reliable second serve. 

It is a good idea to have the stu- 
dent practice between lessons. Have 
him use a dozen balls and either 
practice by himself or with anothe: 
player who is perfecting his serve. 
First have him hit for a spot in the 
left-hand corner of his opponent’s 
right service court. Then have him 
aim at a spot deep in the center of 
the service court. When he feels 
confident he is accurate on these, 
have him hit to a spot in the right 
corner of his opponent’s right ser- 
vice court. This will give him the feel 
of hitting to his opponent's forehand, 
backhand, and directly at him. The 
good server should be able to hit 
these spots at will. Remember that 
the serve is an offensive weapon and 
one that the player can take his own 
time delivering. As soon as the play- 
er is accurate and confident, have 
him hit hard and take advantage of 
this power. The serve is the most 
difficult stroke in tennis, and the 
coach should be patient and remem- 
ber that only through constant prac- 
tice can it be perfected. 





For another tennis article see 
page 50. In a forthcoming issue 
the Athletic Journal will feature 
articles by Louis S. Wheeler, 
tennis coach at Marshall High 
School, Los Angeles, and Wil- 
liam Murphy, tennis coach at 
the University of Michigan. 
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rod eee dee engine. Independent reel 
and traction controls for easy transport. 
All-steel construction. Sulky for 30” size. 





FREE DEMONSTRATIONS. Your nearby Toro 
distributor can show you America’s most 
complete line of met | arenes - - give 
you ——— advice ast, efficient service 

complete parts and repairs. Watch these 
ou mowers in action . . . select the 
mower best suited for your needs. For 
information write: Toro Manufacturing 
Corp., Dept. AJ3, Minneapolis 6, Minn. 
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The Psychological Value 
of Good Turf 


By F. N. PRICE SUPPLEE 


HE PSYCHOLOGICAL value of 

good turf to a team, to the parents 
of the players, to the spectators, to the 
visiting team and to the student body 
and the faculty is far greater than 
many think. It is the most valuable 
factor resulting from investment in 
good turf but, unfortunately, its im- 
portance is not fully realized. 

To clarify the scope of the psychol- 
ogical causes I will discuss them under 
four headings: the visual, the physi- 
cal, the basic and the financial. I 
will begin with the financial. 

Income from athletic contests comes 
from two main sources — taxes and 
attendance. The parents do not pay 
athletic field taxes happily when their 
boys look like mud men, or men from 
the dust bowl, or are covered with 
skin abrasions resulting from stony 
fields. The majority of spectators do 
not enjoy games that are played in 
mud, dust or on a stony field or even 
a dirt field. Schools and colleges who 
want to fill their stands to overflow- 
ing and realize money from their 


athletic contests can best do this by 
creating and maintaining a good, rich, 
green turf. Mud-covered suits are cost- 
ly to clean and keep up as are dress- 
ing rooms. The reputation of being 
the “Mud Field School” or ‘“The Dust 
Bowl College” should be avoided. 
Players who practice on such fields 
find it hard to win today against 
those who practice on fields of quality. 

The basic factors of good athletic 
fields are: fields built to drain well; 
fields laid out with a thought given 
to the surroundings and with a plan 
that takes the sun and wind into con- 
sideration. The players and their tax- 

(Continued on page 65) 





.N. PRICE SUPPLEE is an athletic field 

turf specialist who has written four 
articles on his specialty for the Athletic 
Journal. His three preceding articles have 
appeared in the September, 1948, and 
January and February, 1949 issves. This 
is his fourth and final article. 











The illustrations above and below show what can be done with a field that is in 
such a terrible condition. This particular field in Pennsylvania was built by the Lehigh 
Navigation Coal Company as a community project. The first picture shows the area 
before work was started. The second picture shows the type of heavy duty disc used. 
The first picture below shows the same field after disking. The last picture shows the 
process of hand picking for stones. Twenty 5-ton truck loads of large stones were 


removed from this field. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Leisure and Recreation, by Martin H. 
Neumeyer, Ph. D. and Esther S. Neu- 
meyer, A.M. Revised edition. Pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes and Company, 
New .York. Four hundred eleven 


pages, $4.50. 


This is an excellent textbook which 
exathines leisure and recreation in 
their sociological aspects. The book 
begins by discussing the problem as 
it exists today and then traces the 
development of leisure. 

There are chapters devoted to rec- 
reation movements in the United 
States, in foreign countries, and world 
trends in recreation. Such related top- 
ics as leisure and personality, and rec- 
reation and social maladjustments 
are also discussed. 

The concluding chapters consider 
local sociological recreation by exam- 
ining commercial recreation, commun- 
ity recreation and recreation leader- 
ship. The role of government-spon- 
sored recreation as well as recreation 
guided by church, home and youth 
clubs comprise a portion of this dis- 
cussion. 


Fun in the Water, by Thomas K. 
Cureton. Published by Association 
Press. $4.00. 


This book was written to serve‘ as 
a guide to aquatic directors for rec- 
reational stunts and games to give 
them ideas for introducting new and 
interesting things to motivate the 
swimming. The first section, Indi- 
vidual Swimming Stunts and Compe- 
titions, explains such stunts as vertical 
support sculling, rotary sculling, kick- 
ing and trading, and others. 


The second section discusses dual 
contests and exhibitions and tells how 
to have fun with a partner. Section 
three covers comic and stunt diving; 
section four is entitled Organized 
Team Competitions. 

The remaining sections are as fol- 
lows: V. Mass Games for Fun; VI. Ex- 
hibitional Programs; VII, Informal 
Fun, Fishing, Tripping, Hunting; 
VIII, Origins of Water Stunts and 
Games. 


Clair Bee’s Basketball Annual — 1949 
Edition. Published by the Universal 
Publishing and Distributing Corpor- 
ation, New York City, New York. One 
hundred twenty-eight pages. $.35. 


The new edition of Clair Bee’s an- 
nual again contains many excellent 
short articles on all phases of the 
game. A few of the articles are: Why 





I Joined the Pros by Doggie Julian, 
Bring Back the Two-Hand Shot by 
Hank Iba, he C.C.N.Y. Adopted 
the Fast Break by Nat Holman, My 
Greatest Basketball Thrill by Adolph 
Western Conference Basket- 
bail a Lawrence Harrison and many 
wren, 
The book is illustrated and con- 
taifis pictures of the various All 
erican teams as well as pictures 
of the outstanding players and teams 
throughout the country. 


é 
Physical Education Demonstrations 
Made Easy, by William A. Healy. 
Published by the Interstate Printers 
and Publishers, Danville, Illinois. 
Eighty-one pages. $2.00 


The purpose of this book is not 
“to present material which may be 
used only in presenting a physical 
education demonstration but also to 
stimulate interest in these demon- 
strations”. The activities described 
in this book were chosen because of 
their adaptability to high school gym 
demonstrations. 

There are a variety of activities 
described. Some of these are: games, 
conditioning exercises, corrective ex- 
ercises, dancing, archery, tumbling, 
pyramid building, mass exercises, 
wrestling, rope jumping, stunts and 
many others. All are clearly explained 
by the text and excellent accompany- 
ing diagrams and illustrations. 


Any school interested in presenting 
physical education demonstrations 
will find these many stunts and ex- 
ercises extremely helpful in prepar- 
ing and presenting a program. 


Fifty Golden Years of Sports, by 
Robert L. Burnes. Published by Raw- 
lings Manufacturing Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri. Two handred pages 
and appendix. 


This is a history of the develop- 
ment of sports in America from 1897- 
1947. Such early immortals as Connie 
Mack, Amos Alonzo Stagg, Fielding 
Yost, Red Grange, Walter Eckersall 
and Jim Jeffries are made as familiar 
to the reader as are recent luminaries 
such as Joe DiMaggio, Jack Kramer, 
Fritz Crisler and Johnny Lujack. 


This interesting volume traces the 
development of every sport, amateur 
and professional. It is a panorama 
of America’s greatness in sport and 
is a must for every sports lover. 

The history is developed year by 
year and it is interesting to see how 
the various sports had their early be- 
ginning and how they developed in 
relation to each other and to athlet- 
ics as a whole. 
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Offensive Baseball 


(Continued from page 9) 


hander in his start for first base so 
should be more successful in drag- 
hitting if he can perfect this style 
of attack. 


The Bunt and Run 


In scholastic baseball the bunt-and- 
run play often works better than the 
hit-and-run play as it is easier to 
develop good bunters than to de- 
velop good hitters. If the players real- 
ize that they can bunt any ball that 
they can catch with their glove they 
have gone a long way toward becom- 
ing good bunters. The bat should be 
held stationary to meet the ball so 
that it will drop where the catcher 
or pitcher will have to run to field it. 

In the bunt-and-run attack the 
bunter must be expert in working 
the pitcher into the hole and he 
must be able to flash the signal 
covertly so that the batter must hit 
the ball because he has made a con- 
tract when he flashed the signal. His 
signal said “Go on the pitch and I'll 
bunt the ball no matter where it is.” 
He should not change his position 
ahead of time on this play but must 
move smoothly in his act of bunt- 
ing the ball. If the ball can be laid 
along the third base line to draw in 
the third baseman, the runner will 
make it easily, especially if he is fast 
on his feet. The coach should not 
attempt this if the runner is not 
fairly fast. I have seen this play work 
where the defense threw the fielded 
bunt over the first baseman’s head 
and the run scored all the way from 
first base. 


The Squeeze Bunt 


The squeeze bunt is very similar 
to the bunt-and-run. The batter must 
contact the ball once he has signaled 
his intent. Whether his team plays 
a more daring style or the more con- 
servative style does not change the 
batter’s part in the play. In the dar- 
ing style the runner on third starts 
on the pitch and often is almost home 
as the bunt is laid. There is no 
chance of putting him out once the 
bunt is laid in fair territory. In the 
more conservative style the runner 
on third makes his dash as he sees 
the ball leave the bat, often draws 
the throw home and, if safe, also al- 
lows the bunter to be safe at first. 
Of course in this situation the ball 
must be laid out far enough from the 
plate so the infielder is forced to 
cover considerable ground before he 





can pick it up and make his throw, 

Douglas brings out the following 
points that all experienced coaches 
consider important in using the 
squeeze. 

1. “A smart coach or manager will 
rarely use the squeeze play when 
there are three men on base, since 
the chances of ‘going through’ are 
materially decreased by reason of the 
fact that if the ball is thrown to 
the catcher ahead of the runner, the 
catcher does not have to touch the 
baserunner out but can make a dou- 
ble play by throwing the ball to 
first after standing on home plate.” 

2. “It is inadvisable to use the 
squeeze play more than once in any 
game but if the first attempt results 
in a foul ball it is good strategy to 
try it again on the next pitch be- 
cause of its unexpectedness”. 

3. “It is inadvisable to use the 
squeeze with no one out”. The plain 
sacrifice or the other offensive’ plays 
are. better. The squeeze should be 
used only as a last resort to win the 
game. The exceptions may be in 
early season when the coach may wish 
to train his batters in its use or if 
his plan for the day calls for squeez- 
ing in a run. 


Hit-and-Run and Run-and-Hit Play 


The main difference between the 
hit-and-run and the run-and-hit play 
is the execution. They both have 
the same objective — to advance the 
runner or runners extra bases or cut 
down the chances of a double play 
that may happen all too often on 
straightaway hitting. In the hit-and- 
run the batter must work the pitcher 
into the hole. He then signals the 
runner to go down on the next pitch 
and he hits the ball no matter where 
it is. As in the bunt-and-run play he 
has made a contract. A second ob- 
jective of the batter in this situation 
is to drive the ball through the hole 
in the infield left by the infielder 
trying to cover his base or to drive 
it back of the runner. 

. In the run-and-hit the batter hits 
the pitch coming up only if it is a 
strike ball and passes up the bad 
pitch. This play may be called ac- 
cording to the situation. It may be 
called on the first, second or third 
ball pitched. If the runner on first 
is fast and can usually steal, it may 
be attempted on the first pitch, with 
the understanding that if the ball 
is in there the batter will swing. This 
is not bad baseball because the pitcher 
may be trying to stay ahead of the 
runner. Of course some batterymen 
like to throw a ball to see if the 
batter will show signs of what is on 
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or to catch the runner if he attempts 
to steal on the first pitch. 

If, in a game, the manager or 
coach has decided to try this run- 
and-hit offense on ‘the third pitch, 
his batters must try to get at least 
one ball on the first two deliveries 
and a ball they can hit on the third 
pitch. Of course if the good ball does 
not come in there the runner must 
steal and the chance to make extra 
bases is gone. In both of these plays 
the runner may blame the batter if 
the ball is not hit and the runner 
fails to steal the base. The advantage 
of these two plays is that the runner 
at second is saved even though the 
batter may be out if the ball goes 
to one of the infielders. It works the 
same as the bunt except that it has 
the danger of going wrong if a hard 
fast ball is hit into an infielder’s 
glove and a double play results. If 
the ball is on the ground, however, 
the man usually reaches second or 
further if the hit is made. 

A batter who is hitting straightaway 


_can help the baserunner if first he 


will flash some signal to prepare 
him when he is thinking of swing- 
ing at the next pitch (if it is good). 
This little flash keeps the runner 
alert and he then knows the batter’s 
intentions. 

Using the hit-and-run and the run- 
and-hit at different times is one way 
to outsmart the opponent who has 
scouted the team. Some batters can 
stand the pressure of hit-and-run 
tactics while others cannot. One sea- 
son a college ball player stood up 
well as a hit-and-run batter but the 
next season it seemed to tie him up. 

The best time to try the hit-and- 
run play is with one out and with 
a runner on first or with runners on 
first and third. In this instance the 
runner on third waits for the swing 
and the ball to go through but the 
runner on first goes on the pitch. 
Seldom does the coach signal this 
play for the first pitch. The play 
works best with the pitcher in the 
hole. A pitcher facing such a situa- 
tion might better take his chance of 
putting the ball over the plate and 
trying to make the batter hit ground- 
‘all that can be fielded and turned 
into a double play. 


Baserunning 


Next to batting, baserunning is the 
most exciting part of the offensive 
baseball. As with batters, good base- 
runners are born. They are the hard- 
est to turn out. A player may come 
up to bat three or four or even more 
times during any game but he may 
not get on the bases at all or only 





one or two times. I repeat, the .300 
batter gets hits less than one-third 
of his times at bat. Of course the 
base on balls, hitting into errors and 
other means of getting on base come 
ee during the game but the average 
player does not spend too much time 
on the base lines and thus does not 
get much experience in baserunning 

The coach has a real problem in 
teaching baserunning skills. It is the 
hardest part of baseball coaching 
Douglas states that he doubts if ther« 
are two players in every ten who 
can really run the bases. To develop 
the poise that is essential the player 
must run the base lines many many 
times. He must be crafty, alert and 
a fine diagnostician in order to ad- 
vance on the bases properly. Missed 
opportunities spell inefficiency. A 
runner who fails to score or to get 
into scoring position on any real 
opportunity that arises in the game 
may be left on the bases and that 
missed opportunity may mean losing 
the game. 

Any coach or manager who enjoys 
the offensive game should have a 
system of simple signals by which he 
can give signals to the batter and to 
the baserunner, and also by which 
the batter can signal to the baserun- 
ner. There is nothing more thrilling 
to watch than a poised batter step- 
ping in and out of his box giving 
either a direct signal or a false sig- 
nal. Those busy hands moving to 
the peek of the cap, to the back of 
the head, across the letters on his 
shirt, to his belt or on his bat can 
be telling an important story. What- 
ever system is used, the coach and 
players should make it as simple as 
possible. This is especially true in 
school-boy baseball. An experienced 
college team may try signaling in the 
box. Verbal signals are impractical, 
due to the noise, wind and the varied 
conditions when on foreign diamonds. 

The thrill a coach or manager gets 
is unexcelled when he signals for 
the “squeeze” and sees the winning 
run come over home plate, or when 
he signals for the hit-and-run and 
sees his pupil drive the ball through 
the hole that the second baseman 
made as he left to cover second on 
what appeared to be a plain steal. 
If this same batter hit the ball be- 
hind the runner and it went for ex- 
tra bases he gets an even greater thrill. 

I will finish this discussion of of- 
fensive baseball by reaffirming my 
conviction that the national game is 
a game that can teach the youth of 
our country to think ahead, to re- 
main calm under stress of prompt 
action, and to work diligently to 
achieve the poise of a trained athlete. 
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Play Situations In Tennis 


HE GAME of tennis is one in 

which a player, during the course 
of a match, may find himself in one of 
several different situations depending 
upon the tactics and strategy em- 
ployed by himself and his opponent. 
“What should I have done, coach? He 
kept rushing to the net,” and “He just 
pushes everything back. How do you 
beat a player like that?” are questions 
which are illustrative of two of these 
situations and which are frequently 
asked by players after they have lost 
a match to a net rusher, in the first 
instance, and to a retriever, in the 
second. The correct answers to these 
questions depend upon a number of 
things, but it has been found that, in 
coping with each situation, the better 
players invariably abide by certain 
general rules and follow certain spe- 
cific procedures, depending upon the 
situation. 

The situations which may occur 
during a match, and for which a play- 
er must prepare himself, are these: 1. 
Rallying from the back court. 2. Play- 
ing against a net rusher. 3. Playing 
against a man at the net. 4. Volley- 
ing at the net. 5. Playing against a 
slugger. 6. Playing against a retriev- 
er. 7. Serving. 8. Receiving the 
serve. 

The average player would do well 
to plan his practice sessions so that he 
spends considerable time drilling on 
each situation, emphasizing, during 
the drills, adherence to the general 
rule and employment of the specific 
procedures that the better players 
have found to be successful. These 
rules, together, with some hints or 
suggestions regarding the procedures, 
are as follows: 


Rallying From the Backcourt 


Rule: 

lay. 

1. The ball should be kept deep 
and hit at a medium level and with 
medium speed. 

2. The ball should be returned to 
the opponent’s weakness. 
Hints: When the. opponent hits a 
short shot, it should be taken high on 
the bound and the return should be 
angled. When a strong shot is 
made to the opponent’s weakness a 
weak return should be anticipated 
and the player should be ready to take 
advantage of it. A player should take 
advantage of his opponent’s bad shots. 


The ball should be kept in 
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By WILLIAM E. MURPHY 
Tennis Coach, University of Michigan 


He should give his opponent credit 
for his good shots and be content 
merely to get them back. 

Sometimes a player may have to 
force an opening in his opponent’s 
weakness by playing to his strength. 
Occasionally the opponent’s strongest 
stroke is not his steadiest. The per- 
centages should be considered. When 
the opponent keeps a player running 
toward a side line, the ball should be 
hit slowly to the farthest corner to 
give the player time to get back into 
position. If the opponent cuts or 
slices the ball, the bounce must be 
played accordingly. When the ball 
comes toward a player at an angle, he 
must consider the angle and position 
himself accordingly. The wind must 
be considered. Against it a player 
should hit to a medium level. With it 
he should hit to a lower level. 


Playing Against A Net Rusher 


Rule: Make the opponent’s advance 
to the net as hazardous as possible. 
Hints: A player should try to take 
the sting out of his opponent’s net 
game by keeping the ball deep and 
forcing him to come up on weak shots. 

If the opponent prefers rushing to 
the net, it may be because his back- 
court game is weak. A player should 
keep his opponent back by keeping 
the ball deep and making him play 
from the backcourt. 

If the opponent rushes to the net 
behind a strong serve a player should 
not try to pass him. Instead he should 
hit a low shot straight at his feet, try 
to draw a weak volley from him and 
then pass him on the next short shot 
he makes. 

It is good strategy to get in close 
and take the opponent's twist serve on 
the rise. In this way it can be returned 
sooner, and the opponent will be 
caught back far enough so that the 
shot will be low or at his feet. 

A féw lobs should be mixed in when 
returning the serve. This will slow 





ILLIAM E. MURPHY attended the Uni- 

versity of Chicago where he was 
Big Ten doubles champion in 1938 and 
‘39, Illinois state champ, Wisconsin state 
chomp and runner-up for the National 
Collegiate Doubles Championship in 1939. 
Before going to Michigan he coached 
ot the University of Chicago High School 
and at Oak Park, Illinois, High School. 











down the opponent’s net rushing and 
make a player’s drives more effective. 
If a player volleys well he should beat 
his opponent to the net. When the 
opponent has won on a volley, the 
player should determine how he came 
to the net. Where he hit from on 
both his approach shot and his first 
volley and then act accordingly. 

Depth should not be sacrificed for 
speed. Speed is the least important 
factor against a net rusher; depth is 
the most important. 


Playing Against A Man At The Net 


Rule: The base line should be a 
player’s guide. 

1. When hitting from inside his 
base line, a player should be able to 
pass his opponent or force him to 
make a poor shot. 

2. When hitting from behind his 
base line a player may be able to pass 
his opponent, but should hit the ball 
low so as to make him volley up if he 
can’t get it past him. 

3. When very deep on the defensive 

a player should lob. 
Hints: Most of the shots against a net 
man should be into the lowest level to 
make him volley up. When hitting 
a straight, down-the-line passing shot, 
a player should hit hard and deep. A 
cross-court passing shot should be hit 
low and with medium speed. When 
the opponent hits a short ball, a play- 
er should move in quickly so he can 
get it high on the bound and thus not 
have to “hit up” to him. When forced 
to hit a short, low bail a player should 
try to drop it at his opponent’s service 
line. After hitting a good, low shot 
at his feet, a player should anticipate 
a weak return from his opponent and 
be ready to move in and pass him if 
he returns the ‘ball short. A player 
should lob often enough to keep his 
opponent back near his service line. 
A player should*dislodge his opponent 
from the net position by hitting a 
deep lob, followed by a drive return 
of the opponent's smash to his feet. A 
player should keep his errors down 
and make his opponent volley to beat 
him. A lob should be used occasional- 
ly, particularly if the opponent crowds 
the net. 


Volleying At The Net 


Rule: The high volleys should be put 
(Continued on page 59) 
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name Riddell has meant the leader in ath- . 
letic equipment. Top grade materials and 


expert craftsmanship combine to form this 
leadership. 






















For your protection the name Riddell is 
perforated in the tongue of every pair of 
Riddell made shoes. Shoes that do not have 
the name Riddell on the tongue are not the 
genuine famous John T. Riddell shoe. 


Protect yourself and your squads by 
buying the best. Always specify 
Riddell. Make sure the 

name Riddell appears 

on the tongue of 
every shoe. 


See Your 
RIDDELL Dealer 
for track and 
baseball shoes 





Style $ Style KB Style RB 


THE HOUSE OF QUALITY and SERVICE 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, Inc. 





1259 N. WOOD STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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DOLCOROCK 


High Surface Floor Coating 





FOR “FASTER” PLAYS 
ON SAFER GYM FLOORS 


DOLCOROCK imparts a brilliant, 
glossy finish to your gym floor— 
like an extra layer of crystal- 
clear quartz! 


Having a high coefficient of 
friction, DOLCOROCK cuts down 
“slide’ — really makes games 
“faster” by permitting sudden 
starts and stops while reducing 
slipping. That means an extra 
margin of safety for sports par- 
ticipants. Spectators, too, like 
DOLCOROCK’s attractive lustre. 


Virtually impervious to grease, 
dirt, ordinary acids and alkalis . . 
easy to apply and maintain... 
equally correct for hardwood, 
cement and magnesite floors. 


Write for the comprehensive | 
DOLGE booklet 


“Floor Maintenance” 


DOLCOROCK...A product of 


The C. B. DOLGE co. 
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Successful Baserunning 
(Continued from page 11) 


able to make this pivot without any 
strain on his left ankle. 

Obviously, if the runner is to con- 
tinue from third base to home, he 
rounds third by the same method 
he has used at first and second. 


It is important that the runner 
judge his stride so that he always 
hits the inside corner of the bag 
with the toes of his left foot. This 
should be practiced at a slow trot 
until the technique is mastered, then 
it can gradually be speeded up until 
the runner can accomplish it smooth- 
ly at top speed. 

As important as speed is mental 

alertness. A baserunner must keep 
awake, for although he depends u 
on the judgment of the base lick, 
the runner must not blindly trust 
to the coach to prevent his being 
picked off the base or getting caught 
in an avoidable double play. 
_ For instance, the baserunner should 
stick to his base until he sees the op- 
posing pitcher with the ball in his 
possession assume the pitching posi- 
tion. When the pitcher puts his feet 
on the pitcher’s plate and faces the 
batter the baserunner can take his 
lead and start to make whatever fakes 
toward the next base he thinks neces- 
sary. 

Practice sessions should be held in 
taking a lead off base. This gives 
individual players the chance to cor- 
rectly estimate just how much of a 
lead each can successfully take. Dur- 
ing a game is no time to have to 
guess at this, particularly when one 
step more or less might mean the 
difference between winning or losing. 

The instant a runner is safely on 
first base the offensive team-play 
starts. —The runner and the batter 
must work together. Suppose the 
runner is trying to steal second. The 
batter should not give the play away 
by visibly relaxing at the plate. 
Rather he should act as if he were 
going to hit. He may even swing at 
and purposely miss the ball just to 
confuse the catcher and to slow up 
his throw to second. 

If the hitter happens to bat left- 
handed he can be even more help 
to a runner who is trying to steal 
second. The left-handed hitter can 
move about in the batter’s box so 
that his body is between the catcher 
and the runner on first. Thus the 
catcher cannot see the runner get 
started and loses valuable time in 
getting his throw to second away. The 
left-handed hitter can also crowd 
the plate when a steal is on so that 


the right-handed catcher will have to 
take a step to his left before throw. 
ing because the batter is in the way 
of a throw to second. This not only 
gives the runner greater opportunity 
to steal safely but also increases the 
possibility of a hurried throw, which 
may be the runner’s passport to 
third. 

The runner himself, having been 
signaled to steal should take as much 
of a lead as he deems safe when 
the pitcher gets on the mound. He 
should watch the pitcher’s left foot, 
if the pitcher is right-handed. (If the 
pitcher throws left-handed the run- 
ner should watch his right foot.) The 

itcher’s first movement in his throw- 
ing motion is to lift the foot on 
which his weight will be when he de- 
livers the pitch. He lifts his foot 
before he moves his arm. By breaking 
for the next base the instant the 
pitcher’s foot moves and forward, 
the runner will be from three to 
nine feet closer to second base than 
he would if he had waited for the 
pitcher’s arm motion. By getting this 
added lead and sliding properly, a 
moderately fast man will steal second 
fairly often. 

In stealing third, a somewhat long- 
er lead may be taken off second 
base than was taken off first since 
the pitcher has to turn around to 
throw. The best way to steal third, 
however, is to have the batter draw 
the third baseman in with a faked 
bunt. The runner must remember 
to watch the shortstop for a smart 
shortstop will dash over and cover 
third. Here again the batter can co- 
operate with the runner. If he sees 
the shortstop start to leave his usual 
position before the ball has reached 
the plate, the smart hitter will push 
the ball through the  shortstop’s 
normal position for a single. 

Stealing home depends almost en- 
tirely for its success on its unexpec- 
tedness. If the third baseman is not 
holding the runner close to the base 
and the pitcher is taking a full wind- 
up without watching the runner, 
there is always a chance for a really 
fast man to get to the plate safely. 
Here, again, the batter can help by 
blocking out the catcher’s view of 
the runner and, sometimes, by swing- 
ing at and missing the pitch. 

There are times when it is good 
strategy not to steal. For instance, a 
smart baserunner on first can be a 
great help to a batter in working 
the average pitcher for a walk. The 
runner keeps pretending that he is 
going down to second. The batter 
may pretend that he is going to bunt 
or that the hit-and-run play is on. The 
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Rugged, longer-lasting Pennsylvania 
Softballs add sparkle to any 
diamond. Made with a rip-proof 
molded cover, they'll save games 
++. save money! 











PENNSYLVANIA 


TENNIS = BALLS 


Send your teams against competition this year 
equipped with Pennsylvania Tennis Balls for a 
sharp, fast, blistering attack. Vacuum-packed 
for freshness, they'll help win more matches... 
bring home more trophies. Precision-made with 
a deep, durable nap, Pennsylvania Tennis Balls 
retain their bounce longer... perform with top 
accuracy through many a hard-hitting set. 

Order today from your Pennsylvania Dealer! 
And don't forget...he has your free copies of 
“Tennis Fun and Fundamentals’, Pennsylvania's 
great new tennis skill book by Bruce Barnes. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 


PENN-CRAFT PARK © scannerre, PA. 
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Athletic Saaards 


for every sport— 


Medals 
Charms 
Trophies 
Belt Buckles 
Pins 





Plaques 


Write for our brand 
new 1949 catalog, 
sent free on request. 
Fully modeled Charms Nos. 





55, 59, and 6: 

Gold Plated ........- $2.10 
Sterling Silver ...... 2.40 
1/5 10K Gold Filled., 3.10 
10K Gold .......+0+. 7.85 
Subject te 209%, Federal 
Exelse Tax 





Engraved lettering Se per 
letter 
59 
Send order to nearest office 
HERFF JONES CO. 
1401-19 N. Capitol Ave., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
LOREN MURCHISON & CO. 
14 Park Place, Newark 2, N. J. 
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NON-SLIP 


CLARO 
FOR SPORTSMEN 





For a nice, natural and a confident grip on the 
ball, golf club, a baseball bat ete., use a small 
amount of “Claro NON-SLIP’ on your hands and 
see for yourself how much more “‘stuff’’ you'll have 
on the ball. Use it! Only 50c a jar at Bowling 
Alleys, Sport Shops and Golf Clubs. Wholesale at 
Bowling Supply Jobbers everywhere. Or $1.60 direct 
for two jars postpaid if your dealer cannot supply 
you. Ask for it everywhere. 


Claro Laboratories AJ 
1032 W. Indiana Ave. South Bend 14, Indiana. 
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pitcher is likely to pitch outside to 
try to foil both the batter and the 
runner. After the pitcher has tried 
to foil his opponents in this way two 
or three times, he will be way behind 
the batter who has not bunted or 
hit. The pitcher may then tighten 
up and walk the hitter and the run- 
ner will move down to second with- 
out any risk. This is obviously much 
better for the offensive team than 
having the batter hit into a double 
play. 

When there are two or more run- 
ners on the bases, the one farthest 
from a play will always try to draw 
a throw. For instance, if there are 
runners on first and second the bat- 
ter singles over second, the runner 
on second scores and the runner on 
first advances to second, the hitter 
should run to first and, if opportun- 
ity offers, make a fake toward second. 
The runner already on second under- 
stands that this is only a fake but 
the ‘defensive fielder may not and, 
if the runner on first draws a throw, 
it may give the runner on second 
the chance to move over to third. 

Double and triple steals may be 
worked by. using the same principles 
that apply to the single steal. In the 
multiple steal, however, a fine sense 
of timing is necessary as well as 





complete co-operation among all the 
runners and the batter. In trying the 
multiple steal, the coach should 
study the opposing players (particu- 
larly the pitcher) for indications of 
over-anxiety or carelessness, and then 
pick the moment for trying the steal- 
ing maneuver. The batter should co- 
operate by trying to draw the atten- 
tion of the defending team. 

In the hit-and-run and the squeeze 
plays the runner should follow the 
same technique as if he were steal- 
ing a base. He should be alert to tag 
up and advance on any fly ball, fair 
or foul. A long foul ball caught by 
an unwise right fielder, for example, 
can permit the winning run to score 
from third. Even when there is no 
chance to advance, a fake may draw 
a poor throw and give the runner 
an opportunity that would not have 
otherwise existed. The point is that 
the baserunner must be alert to both 
create and take advantage of any 
chance to move to the next base. 

At times, bold baserunning can 
upset a defensive team. A runner 
moving from first to third on a single 
or a well-placed bunt may cause a 
defensive player to throw the base- 
ball away. Even when a team isn’t 
hitting, walks and smart baserun- 
ning can win games. 


Training for the Pole Vault 


(Continued from page 24) 


use and wheh it is not in use. We have 
all seen poles perched in all sorts of 
places just so they are out of the way. 
A lot of good poles are broken or 
cracked in this way. During the off 
season, we store our poles in the swim- 
ming pool on racks. The high humid- 
ity present in the pool seems to pre- 
vent drying out and _ subsequent 
cracking. It has been my experience 
that the life of a pole is anywhere 
from one to three seasons. We have 
all had trouble the last six years get- 
ting good bamboo poles, so proper 
care of poles has increasing signifi- 
cance. During the Olympic trials at 
Evanston last summer I saw four poles 
crack and break when four different 
men were attempting heights of 13’6” 
and 14’. This was unusual and prob- 
ably was caused by vaulters who were 
forced to use old poles that were be- 
low standard because of age and the 
present stortage of good poles. Trans- 
portation of poles is also important in- 
asmuch as poles warp or crack in 
transit, especially when they are car- 
ried by auto. Some poles are carried 
on the side of the car or even under- 
neath and they may become bent 
permanently when they are carried in 


this manner. When we travel by auto 
we carry our poles on the top of the 
car held in place by two suction-cup 
fish-pole holders and covered with a 
waterproof tarpaulin. I would like to 
mention here that when I have used 
the pronoun “we” I wish to give cred- 
it to the long-suffering and often ma- 
ligned student managers who are so 
invaluable to the high school coach 
who usually has the Joad of the entire 
track team with no faculty help. 
Finally, I wish to mention the var- 
ious things to watch and do on the 
day of the meet. Since the pole-vault- 
ing event usually consumes so much 
time it is important that the athlete 
conserve his strength as much as pos- 
sible. He can do this by warming up 
thirty to forty-five minutes before the 
event is to start and then resting until 
he is called for his first trial. Actual 
vaulting does not seem to be as valu- 
able in the warm-up as concentration 
on running and calisthenics. Of 
course, he should run through his 
steps until he is sure that he has al- 
lowed for factors such as, condition of 
the runway, wind direction and veloc- 
ity and type of box. If a vaulter is 
confident of himself he may bypass 
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some of the lower heights, but it has 
happened more than once that a vaul- 
ter has passed himself right out of 
the event by overestimating his abil- 
ity. 

If the day is hot and the sun strong 
it is advisable for the athlete to stay 
in the shade because a nice long sun 
bath will make for a nice sleepy and 
lazy athlete. If the weather is chilly 
he should keep warm with a hood 
or blanket and stay off the ground. 
These may seem to be silly admoni- 
tions but we do see teeth- chat- 
tering thinclads trying to get warm in 
forty degree weather dressed only in 
shrunken sweat suits. 

Because of the long waits between 
vaults in the larger meets a vaulter 
should not be permitted to run all 
over the field to see how his team 
mates are doing in the other events 
as this tires him more than he knows. 
rhis practice is typical of high school 
athletes when they are green, but I 
was rather amazed last spring to see 
some of the athletes at the Big Nine 
meet held at Wisconsin doing the 
same thing. I like to tell my track 
men that in horse racing, which is 
akin to track in some respects, race 
horses belonging to the same stable do 
not stay at the finish line befaye their 
race to see how their stable mates are 
faring. Perhaps it would be easier to 
train horses then to train boys. At 
least there would be no eligibility 
troubles, training infractions, and the 
hundred and one things which make 
a coach keep his fingers crossed until 
the season is over. 


Promoting Track & Field 


(Continued from page 32) 


basketball tickets, giving them the 
first chance to buy reserved seat tickets 
to our meet. We enclose in this letter 
a plaque showing the layout of the 


WARMUP JACKETS b 
— A lightweight. win 


AL NEW YORK FOOT. 
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SUSE & ENDORSE 


C CLOTHING 


MEST 


Hodgman 4 
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a 
REDUCING SHIRTS by Hodgman — 
Worn in place of old fashioned sweat 
shirts. This lightweight shirt.is special 
designed to keep heat in and cold 
out, thereby removing the possibiti of 
chills and consequent soreness which 
‘plagues conditioning athletes. Cut like a 
shirt with drawstring at 
neck and elastic at wrists. 
Cut extra full for freedom 
of movement. 


Hodgman 


proof jacket 


for ick “‘warm-up” in sports of 


all kinds. Gets player warm, keeps 
him warm but does not cause ex- 
cessive sae gir” op Made from 
genuine Nylon with a thin coating 
of: Neoprene which contains no 
rubber. Zi per front. Pleated back 
provides 6° of extra fullness. 


HOODED CAPES by Hodg- 
man — These warm and 
windproof capes have been 
designed for free substitu- 
tion play. to permit players 
to get in and out of game 
quickly. Made of water- 
proof, extra strong vat dyed 


stadium indicating where each of the ‘ : 

wh R rubberized fabric doubled 
events start and finish and where each Se EEE) {0 Blanket lining | ma- 
of the field events will be held. We ha ao oe 
also write a form letter stating the , 
names of outstariding athletes who 
will be competing in the meet with . 
the ticket prices and urging them to i oon ans bad wun Por 
enclose the return card with check for ably made of extra strong, vat dyed 
. ‘ rubberized fabric doubled to a heavy 
ticket purchases. We have received blanket lining. Fully cut with large 
a very favorable response to this direct a HK eT ag 
mail publicity and believe it will 
show better results each succeeding 
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Relay posters are also made and 
mailed out to all high schools, col- K 0 D G Mi A y 


leges and YMCA’s within a radius of 
Framingham, Mass. 


SIDELINE PARKAS by Hodgman — 


100 miles. These same posters are 
placed on all campus bulletin boards 
as well as in all downtown business 
houses. 

Kansas Relays stickers are delivered 
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to all of the sorority and fraternity 
houses. These are placed on cars, bul- 
letin boards, and enclosed in all let- 
ters to our friends throughout the 
state. All stationary used through the 
publicity and track athletic ofices dur- 
ing the months prior to April contains 
our Kansas Relays dates. This past 
year we have had an opportunity to 
go even farther with our publicity 
during the off season. 

It was our good fortune to have 
been able to film 1500 feet of the 1948 
Kansas Relays in color. We show this 
film throughout the state of Kansas 
during the wintér months to high 
school, alumni and civic organizations. 
It is also mailed to out-of-state alumni 
groups who ask for it. It is one of 
our finest means of publicity as it not 
only includes the downtown parade 
of floats but also the world record 
shot put performance of Charles Fon- 
ville of Michigan (58’ 3’); Harrison 
Dillard’s (Baldwin-Wallace) world 
record hurdle performance of :13.6, 
and many other features of the univer- 
sity and college events including the 
high school mile-relay winners, pres- 
entation of the awards to winners in 
the Glenn Cunningham mile, Decath- 
lon championship and the Outstand- 
ing Athlete. 

Our Student Relays Committee has 
had excellent co-operation from both 
our fraternity and sorority groups. We 
have urged them to make this a spring 
“Homecoming” and invite their alum- 
ni and rushes in for this fine athletic 
event. Each of them have also co- 
operated by placing a beautiful float 
in our downtown parade that takes 
place on Saturday morning of the 
relays. This has been a very attrac- 
tive part of our relays and last year 
it was estimated that more than 15,000 
people saw the parade down Massa- 
chusetts Avenue. Cups are presented 
through the courtesy of the downtown 
businessmen to the first three places 
in both the sorority and fraternity sec- 
tions. 

We follow this parade with a public 
address sound truck broadcasting in- 
formation about outstanding men 
who will be performing in the after- 
noon, time of opening ceremony and 
some of the results that have already 
taken place in the preliminaries. 

I would like to emphasize the im- 
portance of newspaper and radio pub- 
licity. The newspapers throughout 
the state of Kansas, as well as papers 
in all of our neighboring large cities, 
have been extremely kind to us in 
carrying the pre-meet dope, and fol- 
low with complete coverage of our 
Kansas Relays. Good a ge and 
radio publicity is an absolute must. 
Local radio stations will carry our re- 


lays again this spring and it is our 
hope that we will be able to air the 
performances nationwide over one of 
the large networks. This, I feel, is 
one of the finest things that we can 
present to the American athletic pub- 
lic. 


The Keystone Combination 
(Continued from page 20) 


either drop back to the bag to tag 
the runner or rush forward to re- 
ceive the ball and return it to the 
catcher. If the shortstop handles the 
throw the second baseman should 
yell directions to him on this play, 
and vice versa when the second base- 
man handles the throw from the 
catcher. 


Acting As A Relay Man 


On all extra-base hits to left cen- 
ter and left field the shortstop should 
act as a relay man. On.all extra- 
base hits to right field and right 
center the second baseman usually 
acts as a relay man. On extra-base 
hits to center field the keystone in- 
fielder with the strongest arm should 
act as 4 relay man. 

When acting as a relay man the 
shortstop or second sacker should 
turn around and locate the runner 
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just as the outfielder bends down 
to pick up the ball. In this way the 
infielder will know where to throw 
the ball when he receives it. The 
relay throw should always be taken 
on the glove-hand side so the in- 
fielder will be in a quick throwing 
position. 


Climatic and Geographic 


Conditions 
(Continued from page 36) 


cent for each four degrees Fahren- 
heit increase in water temperature. 
If a swimmer could maintain the 
same forward drive, he should show 
the following differences in time at 
different water temperatures: 


Temperature Time 
70° F 60.3 sec 
75 60.0 
80 59.7 


Under normal conditions the tem- 
perature of water for swimming races 
is held at about 75° F. A variation 
of a few degrees should influence 
the time of a race by only one or 
two tenths of a second, which is. a 
negligible amount. It would be in- 
teresting, however, to make tests at 
higher water temperatures to deter- 
mine whether the speed of a swim- 
mer could be greatly increased by 
taking advantage of the continually 
decreasing viscosity of water as the 
temperature is raised. 


Conclusions 


On the basis of information avail- 
able at the present time, climatic 
and geographic conditions should 
have no large effect upon athletic 
events. High altitudes and high tem- 
peratures favor better times in track 
events, but the effect should be no 
greater than that of the maximum 
allowable favoring wind. Because of 
the rotation of the earth, contestants 
in field events are favored by a 
geographic location as close as pos- 
sible to the earth’s equator. The ef- 
fect of clitnatic conditions is probably 
greatest in the case of swimming 
events, since the viscosity of water 
does change materially with change 
of temperature. 

It must be realized that any con- 
clusions based upon existing infor- 
mation can only be approximate. 
The friction equation involves a 
large number of variables. No de- 
finite conclusions concerning the éf- 
fect of climatic and geographic con- 
ditions upon athletic events can be 
made until quantitative tests are car- 
ried out, duplicating as closely as 
possible conditions involved during 
the actual running of the particular 
event in question. 
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HITTING IN BASEBALL — Analyzes 
batting technique and the three ac- 
cepted methods of gripping the bat. 
Studies batting stance and correct , 
swing. Emphasizes constant practice. 





Produced in collaboration with 


JIMMY DYKES and HOLLIS THURSTON, Coach, Hollywood Baseball Team 
and supervised by NORMAN SPER 





THROWING IN BASEBALL—Demon- 
strates overhand, three-quarter, side- 
arm, and underarm throws. Clarifies 
and explains effective throwing stance 
and proper grip of the ball. 





CATCHING IN BASEBALL—Illustrates 
the effective techniques for catching 
the thrown ball, high-batted ball, 
and ground ball. Stresses body posi- 
tion, relaxation, balance. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


WILMETTE 





Here are three vital, comprehensive 
coaching tools that drive home the all- 
important fundamentals of HITTING, 
THROWING, and CATCHING IN BASEBALL. 


Professional players directed by major- 
leaguer Jimmy Dykes demonstrate basic 
skills that must be mastered . . . grip of 
ball and bat, stance, balance, coordina- 
tion. Slow-motion photography, close- 
ups, and superimposed drawings make 
minute details and complicated plays 
easy-to-understand, easy-to-follow. 


Whether you coach a grade-school nine 
or a college team, these three EBFilms 
provide you with forceful, authentic, 
time-saving aids for teaching fundamen- 
tals . . . while emphasizing your own 
baseball techniques. You'll use them, too, 
for review or rainy-day schedules... and 
your players can run them for their own 
sessions. Arrange to see a preview now. 


Other EBFilms on Athletics 

Plan to see these related EBFilms. Titles in- 
clude: Dashes, Hurdles, and Relays; Distance 
Races; Weight Events; Jumps and Pole Vault; 
Ball-Handling in Football; Blocking in Foot- 
ball; Tackling in Football; Ball-Handling in 
Basketball; Defensive Footwork in Basket- 
ball; Shooting in Basketball. 


ei) 
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BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


ILLINOIS 





ONLY THE New MERCURY 


STARTING BLOCK 


has the pat. Sure Hold 
Track Grippers 





MAKE CHAMPIONS 
OF YOUR TRACK MEN 


Give your track men a chance to win 
by providing a starting block which as- 
sures them of a quick, sure getaway. The 
new Mercury Starting Block points the way 
to championship by making certain a per- 
fect start. 

There is no slipping of the block when 
the contestant lunges forward, thanks to 
the surehold track grippers. There is no 
slipping of the foot, thanks to the rough 
basket-weave surface against which the 
runner's feet rest. 


THE MILLER COMPANY 


Reinbeck, lowa 





), 
School Price 
$10.95 














Pennsylvania 


State College 





Series of one week intensive courses in 
the coaching of various athletic sports. 


More than 450 undergraduate and grad- 
vate courses included in total program. 


Instructional fees and living expenses 
moderate. 


fer further information address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 110 Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pennsylvania 


One to 15 weeks 
of summer study 





Summer 
Sessions 
1949 











NEW FILMS 


The Strapping of Athletes. Produced 
and distributed by the Seamless Rub- 
ber Company, 16mm _ kodachrome. 
Running time: 32 minutes. Schools 
may obtain this film free of charge 
by writing to the Athletic. Division, 
The Seamless Rubber Company, New 
Haven 3, Connecticut giving three 
choices of dates. 

This film should be on inestimable 
value to trainers and coaches for in 
it are demonstrated clearly the tap- 
ing skills and procedures of a great 
many injuries. Produced under the 
direction of Edward. D. O’Donnell, 
physical therapist at Yale University, 
the film endeavors “to demonstrate 
how athletic tape may be used to 
prevent injury to vulnerable. struc- 
tures, and to support structures once 
injured, so that full functional ac- 
tivity may be maintained.” 

The film covers the following sub- 
jects: ankle strapping, arch support, 
back strapping, “charley horse” strap- 
ping, elbow strapping, finger strap- 
ping. Gibney type ankle support; 
groin strapping, hamstring strapping, 
hand strapping, horseshoe pad, ilium 
strapping, knee cradle, knee strap- 
ping, neck strapping, preparation of 
skin before strapping, rib strapping, 
shoulder strapping, shin splints, thigh 
strapping, Thorndike ankle support, 
thumb strapping, U pad, Woods 











ankle strapping and wrist strapping. 

The importance of function in de- 
termining the strength of the sup- 
port and the position of the part to 
be supported is shown. The neces- 
sity for accurate position of the parts 
during the process of strapping is 
also illustrated. 

The importance of preparing the 
skin before the application of the 
tape is one of the necessary steps 
the film shows. The correct way to 
remove hair from the skin as well 
as the advantage of using skin tough- 
ener are additional precautions that 
are examined in the film. 

The film will help the trainer to 
maintain the proper tension and di- 
rection of the tape to eliminate 
wrinkles and twisting and take into 
consideration the size of the play- 
er, his sport and the position he 
plays. It will teach how to mould 
the tape with the fingers and heel 
of the hand to conform with the 
hollows and prominences of the part 
to be strapped. The illustrations 
above and below are stills taken from 
the film. 

A booklet entitled, “The Strapping 
of Athletes’ will be sent free to all 
coaches and school administrators 
who request it on their letterhead. 
This booklet covers the same mater- 
ial as the film and is illustrated by 
stills made from the film. Write to: 
Athletic Division, Seamless Rubber 
Company, New Haven 3, Connecticut. 
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Play Situations In Tennis 
(Continued from page 50) 


away; the low volleys should be played 
back deep. 


1. The high volleys 
ingled. 

2. The low volleys should be played 
safely and generally returned deep to 
the corners. 


should be 


Hints: A player should be cautious 
when advancing to the net. He should 
advance only behind a good shot but 
should get in quickly. A player should 
educe his errors on his forcing shots 
ind make his forcing shot only as 
good as is necessary. He should be 
iggressive and forceful when at the 
net. He should get up as close as pos- 
sible before his opponent hits the ball, 
but should not leave him vulnerable 
to a lob. 

It is a mistake to be in motion when 
the opponent hits the ball. A player 
should stop, and then move whichever 
way is necessary to play the ball. He 
should pounce on the set-ups and put 
them away. It is necessary to consider 
the opponent’s possible returns and to 
try to anticipate them. A _ player 
should position himself correctly for 


the passing shots. The short lobs 
should’ be killed. The deep lobs 
should be arigled or merely returned 


* deep. 


Serving 


Rule: The serve should be hit hard 
enough to maintain the attacking po- 
sition. 

1. The first ball should be hit in 
as much as possible. 

2. The second ball should not be 
“dinked”. 
Hints: The service should be varied 
to keep the opponent on the defensive 
and to keep him guessing as to its di- 
rection, speed, and amount of spin. A 
player should discover which type of 
serve his opponent handles least well, 
and use it on the critical points. The 
most consistent, not the must spectacu- 
lar serve should be used when one is 
behind or when one wants the point 
badly. If the opponent takes advan- 
tage of a weak second serve the player 
should ease up on his first ball a trifle 
and get it in more often. 


Receiving the Serve 


Rule: The ball should be returned 


to the safest position. 

1. If the opponent does not come 
in to the net behind his serve, the ball 
should be returned deep, near the 
middle of the court, on his weakest 
side. 

2. It should be placed low at his 
feet if he follows the serve to the net. 


Hints: A player should find the spot — 
in his court from which he can most 
easily play the serve. He should not 
try to make a difficult shot from a 
difficult serve. The ball should be 
hit only as hard as can be done with- 
out making errors. If the serve is weak, 
one should take advantage of it by 
hitting aggressively and seizing the 
attacking position from the opponent. 
If a player is continually losing on his 
opponent’s strong serve due to diffi- 
culty in returning it, he should experi- 
ment by playing it in various posi- 
tions. (On the base line, inside the 
base line, to the left, to the right, etc.) 
If the opponent has a hard, fast ‘serve 
a player should just block or chop the 
ball back; but should not swing at it. 


Playing Against A Retriever 


Rule: It is a mistake in playing a re- 
triever to play his type of game. A 
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NO OTHER TENNIS STRING OFFERS 
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Lasts longer 


Your pupils will get better all-round performance from a 
racket strung with Du Pont nylon. Forehand, backhand or 
serve ... they’ll like it. What’s more, it’s durable and long- 
wearing—stands up against . . . moisture . . . rugged treat- 
ment... steady use. 

Try nylon yourself. You’ll see why more and more in- 
structors and students alike are switching to nylon for keeps. 
Look for the nylon tag. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Plastics Dept., Room 873, Arlington, N. J. 
















FREE BOOK 


that will help you 
TEACH BETTER TENNIS 





Help your students play 
better tennis by send- 
ing for as many of these 
FREE booklets as you 
have tennis players in 
your school. Written by 
Vinnie Richards, out- 
standing figure in the 
tennis world — holder 
of 30 Championships. 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience — 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Mail this 
coupon now. 


















DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP, Dept. 75, 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please rush 





FREE Dunlop tennis books : 
Quantity 
“How to Improve Youn Tennis Game” by Vinnie Richards. 
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TRAMPOLINING 


trained World War II flyers and para- 
troops .. . Will build and delight your 
| gym classes. 

NISSEN TRAMPOLINE* 


has been used in AAU-sanctioned gym 
meets. Write for FREE Literature on 
popular models. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 
* Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Office 
200 A Ave. NW, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
—|~—L i» SS 
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player should make a retriever play 
his type of game. 

Hints: A player should’ “dink” with 
a retriever only until he gets a short, 
high-bounding ball. He should play 
the short ball aggressively and follow 
it to the net. A player should be ag- 
gressive when volleying, but not im- 
patient. He should wait for the easy 
ball. Against the retriever a player 
should cut down his own errors and 
make the opponent win the point. He 
should be patient and persistent and 
remember that retrievers generally 
chase everything and get everything 
back, so he may have to make two or 


. 





three good shots to win a point. 
Playing Against A Slugger 


Rule: When playing against a slug- 
ger it is wise to merely retrieve his 
good shots but to play his bad shots 
aggressively. 

Hints: It is not wise to hit hard when 
playing a slugger. It is better to be 
patient and take advantage of his 
weak returns and play to his weakness 
as much as possible. It is also wise 
to give him as few, easy, short balls 
as possible and to return his hard 
balls back easy and deep. 


Wrist and Elbow Injuries 


(Continued from page 6) 


ing the site of the injury. Following 
each treatment the analgesic pack 
should again be used. Whether the 
injured person may resume play de- 
pends upon the severity of the injury 
and the amount of protection afford- 
ed the injury. If the bursa has been 
injured the treatment is the same as 
that above, with constant pressure 
being maintained over the swollen 
area. This injury may become chronic 
— similar to a housemaid’s knee. 

A sprain of the elbow joint is physi- 
ologically the same as an ankle sprain. 
In the elbow joint most sprains are 
caused by hyperextension. This pro- 
duces an over-stretching of the struc- 
tures of the joint resulting in a partial 
or complete tear. The sprain is fol- 
lowed by swelling, which, if it occurs 
immediately, is due to the effusion 
of blood. When this effusion has 
occurred the result is the discoloration 
characteristic of sprains. If the syno- 
vial membrane of the joint has been 
injured, the fluid is poured out and 
causes the great swelling that often 
follows a sprain. This takes a little 
time to form and does not cause the 
immediate swelling after an injury. 

Here, as in a bruise, there is defin- 
itely some hemorrhage, so the purpose 
of the first treatment is to control 
this hemorrhage and possibly limit 
the amount of swelling which will 
occur as a result of the sprain. To do 
this, the cold application should be 
used again as administered in the 
manner described above. Following 
this, the analgesic pack should be used 
to stimulate superficial circulation, 
and heat treatments or an alternate 
hot and cold treatment should be be- 
gun within a period of twelve to twen- 
ty-four hours following the onset of 
the injury. If an alternate hot and 
cold treatment is used a suggested 
method is to have two minutes in the 
hot and one-half minute in the cold, 


beginning and ending the treatment 
with the hot. Here again any form 
of heat applied is beneficial, whether 
done with hot towels, a lamp, dia- 
thermy, or whirlpool, if started before 
twenty-four hours have elapsed. Fol- 
lowing the heat, massage and the 
analgesic pack should be used. A day 
or so following the injury, passive 
movements working up to active 
movements should be initiated and 
the treatment of heat, massage, 
and the analgesic pack should be con- 
tinued to help Nature in the healing 
process. 

In the healing process following a 
sprain, scar tissue may form adhesions 
which limit the movements of the 
joints. The possibility of this hap- 
pening is increased by keeping the 
joint too long at rest. The proper 
use of passive movements and massage 
is beneficial in preventing the forma- 
tion of excessive scar tissue and the 
breakdown of adhesions. 

The injured person should not be 
returned to contact unless the joint 
can be properly supported and pro- 
tected. This support and protection 
is obtained by taping. With the joint 
bent at an angle of about 45°, tape 
should be applied across the front of 
the arm starting at the top of the arm 
and continuing to the wrist down a- 
cross the joint. The tape should be 
tied at the top and bottom by placing 
the tape loosely around the upper 
arm and wrist (Diagram 1). 

Another method of supporting and 
protecting the elbow following a 
sprain is to use tape, with the elbow 
at a 45° angle on a diagonal from the 
upper arm to the wrist, crossing the 
tape at the point and sticking the ad- 
hesive surfaces of the tape together 
when crossing the joint itself. About 
three strips of tape tied down on the 
upper arm and wrist is usually suffi- 
cient to keep the joint from being 
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Hanna’s selected woods 

treated to resist chipping 
mean longer life — 
better hitting. 
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THE HANNA MANUFACTURING COMPANY — Athens, Georgia 
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THE NEW 


SUPER BALL 
ALL NYLON CONSTRUCTION 


UNCONDITIONAL I ._YEAR GUARANTEE! 


WEAVER WINTARK SALES COMPANY 
P.O. Box 71 @ South Fifth Street e Shamokin, Pa. 
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QUT FRONT 
IN 
TIMING ACCURACY ! 





Domneste, dependable, 

that describes these ARISTO 

1/10th second track timers. Sim- 

eee aaemess starts, stops, flies 
with successive depressions 

of crown. Bac! by 25 years of 


timi experience. Ask to see 
ARISTO Cheonegsegine too! 
Write For Meme of Nearest Aristo Dealer 


ARISTO IMPORT (0. 


efeller Conner. 
630 Fifth Ave. 






































BASEBALL 
COACHING 
KIT 


COACH’S NOTEBOOK 

$1.00 plus 10c Postage 
Pitching & Battin Hints —Defensive Team Tactics— 
Scoreboard Con- 


Batting Cage, Backstop & 
structi Ete. 





KIT of 21 BOOKLETS 
$2.00 plus 10c Postage 





9 Booklets for Coach & Players Plus 2 Booklets for 
each position. 





Just the thin 
their young players to prepare them to open the sea- 
son basebal!-minded. 


for young and old coaches to issue to 


ORDER FULL KIT $3.00 plus 15¢ Postage 





READY FEB. 1949 
4 Additions te NOTEBOOK 





15! Coaching Questions—93 Answers 20c. Offensive 
Baseball—i0c. Base-running {0c. More Hints on 
Schoolboy Pitching 10c. 





“Your Baseball material has been a great help to 
me (an old coach)—on account of the graphic presen- 
tation and as a text book for my intramural as well 
as varsity groups. 

Jim Kendngan, 
Univ. of Habana. 


Send for Circular or 
PLACE ORDER FOR FULL KIT 


H. S. DE GROAT 
So. Main Street, NEWTOWN, CONN. 








completely straightened and thereby 
causing strain to be placed on the 
injured structures. To protect the el- 
bow from blows, a sponge rubber pad 
should be used over the protective 
taping (Diagram 2). 

The injury called tennis elbow is 
usually either a strain of the muscles 
on the outer side of the elbow at the 
point of attachment of the muscles of 
extension of wrist and fingers, or in- 
flammation of a bursa which lies 
underneath those muscles. This in- 
jury seldom is the type which occurs 
suddenly. It develops slowly as a re- 
sult of continuous overstrain. There 
is usually a chronic pain at the point 
of the muscular attachments. The 
treatment should consist of heat and 
rest and a firm pad should be placed 
over the tender spot and taped to 
limit movements placing further 
strain on the structures injured. 

A pitcher's elbow differs from a ten- 
nis elbow in that there is possibly an 
injury involving the olecranon proc- 
ess. The onset of the injury is sudden 
and usually comes as a result of the 
sudden extension of the forearm at 
the elbow in the pitching motion. A 
medical doctor should be the person 
to handle this injury. 

Injuries involving dislocations and 
possible fractures of the elbow joint 
speak for themselves and should be 
*andled only by a medical doctor. 
They should be moved only if proper- 
ly splinted and then only if no med- 
ical advice is available. 

The wrist is formed by eight bones 
tightly packed into two rows and en- 
joys a fairly free range of movement. 

The injuries most common to this 








DIAG. 2 











joint are sprains and fractures. Al 
sprains are similar regardless of th 
joint in which they occur; therefor: 
the treatment is similar. 

In supporting and protecting a 
wrist sprain, there are mainly tw 
types of bandages to use. One is the 
figure-8 around the wrist and hand 
and the other is to tape the front 
and back of the lower forearm and 
hand in a longitudinal manner. Start 
ing at the front or back of the lower 
forearm a strip of one-inch tape 


should be brought to the base of the 
fingers and should completely cover 


he 


the skin surface on each side. These 
strips should be tied down with tape 
and should cover the lower forearm. 
A figure-8 of tape should be made 
around the wrist and hand on top of 
the original bandage (Diagram 3). 
The reader should bear in mind 
that any form of treatment recom- 
mended in this article should be sub- 


jected to critical appraisal by quali- 
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SOFTBALL FUNDAMENTALS 


Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 12 
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Ideal for Dislocation 
and Prevention of Dislocation 


Heavy metal hinged brace on both sidés, permitting free 





action of knee. Made with B-H Sportsman elastic fabric. 











Model No. 106 K. B. 
Hinged Knee Cap 


Model No. 105 K. B. 
Hinged Knee Cap 
With Straps 


* Sald ly oll Sporting 
Goods Houses 





ANKLETS AND KNEE CAPS 


Soft, strong, pliable fabric made of 
highest quality material—with no 
seams to chafe or irritate. New, 
improved methods of manufacture 
make them cost no more than 

ordinary seamed or wrapped 









bandages. 
Wm. H. HORN & BROTHER Te 
451 N. 3rd ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. Small Medium Large Anklet Knee Cap 





AMERICA’S LEADING MAKERS OF SURGICAL HOSIERY FOR OVER 100 YEARS 








HOW TO KEEP 


| Seal The Floor with 
PERMA-SEAL 


It soaks deep into the pores of the wood and gives it a non-porous, 
hard and durable seal that actually becomes a part of the floor. 
Provides a perfect base for markings and finish coatings. Easily 
applied with lamb's wool applicator. Non-streaking, odorless, in- 
expensive. PERMA-SEAL is the ideal preserver for gym floors. 


Approved for heavy duty durability by 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association 


Free Brochure on floor maintenance 
Write Today 
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Give Tt 4 “Tough Surface with 
PERMA-GYM-SEAL 


Applied over PERMA-SEAL, it produces the toughest, most durable 
surface known — transparent, crack-proof, resilient, non-slip and 
quick-stop. A PERMA-GYM-SEAL surface resists scuffing, rubber 
burns, perspiration, oil, grease, sub-zero temperatures — even boil- 
ing water! Easily applied — very economical. 












Approved by Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association 


Keep 1t Safe and Seautiful with : 
SKIDPROOF : 


Transparent, emulsified plastic top finish. A single application pro- 
duces a hard, skidproof, beautiful, and durable surface. Resists © ~ 
scuffing, rubber burns, other forms of wear. Easily removed and 
reapplied in half the time usually required for cleaning. Looks like | 
a new floor finishing job — ready for play in an hour. Very econom- ee 
ical — only one gallon covers 2000 square feet. Keeps floors safe, © 
shining, wear-proof. 







Tested and approved by Underwriters Laboratories 





CONSOLIDATED CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
1470 S. VANDEVENTER...ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 
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When 
the HEATS on... 


Many a close-fought game is won in the closing minutes 
by fresh replacements that can turn on the speed, grab 
the rebounds, net those needed two-pointers. 


It’s important that the boys on the bench be fit and ready 
to go. . . not hobbled by sprains, bruises, sore muscles, 


lame arms, legs or backs. 


That’s why so many leading trainers hold time-tested 
ANTIPHLOGISTINE POULTICE in high esteem. They know 
by long experience that its soothing POULTICE HEAT 
goes right to work to bring relief. 





When the heat’s on . . . use Antiphlogistine Poultice Heat 
. it feels good, does good. 








MEDICATED 


POULTICE 


DRESSING 






Read how famous trainers b 
use Antiphlogistine Medicat- 
ed Poultice. Send for free ¥ 
book “Athletic Injuries” a. e 











ant. || 


} 
| 
} 
The Denver Chemical Manufacturing Company, Inc., New York 13, N. Y. | 


The NEW FENCING MASK 
OLYMPIC QUALITY by CASTELLO | 


Rene Pinchard, Olympic 
Coach, says, “I have Again Castello leads with the finest in| 
chosen and recommend- fencing equipment. The new mask is | 
ed the Olympic quali masterpiece of craftsmanship. 
fenci yn P n 'y Chrome Plated Beautifully Finshed @ | 
encing pae pro Permanent Rust Resistant @ Inside Dull | 
sed by the firm of Black Finish Relieves Eye Strain @ | 

Y | 
Castello”. 


Non-Tarnishing 
Castello is STANDARD for fencing equipment! 


START A TEAM! 
( \\ i () rencinG EQUIPMENT CO., INC 


How to form, equip and train a team for 
Ame ss Oldest 











men or women in accepted Castello 
technique. See your sporting goods dealer 
or write us today! 
CASTELLO OFFERS SUPERB FISHING RODS, TOO! 
Perfectly Balanced Sword Steel FOIL RODS. 
Ask your dealer, or write. 
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fied persons before it is used. The 
writer does not claim that anything 
said in the article is the final word 
in handling the injuries covered. Be 
cause these injuries vary to some ex 
tent, experience in handling them is 
the best teacher. 

If the coach also acts as the team 
trainer he should make it a point to 
learn general joint structure and th: 
general physiology of injuries. 

When returning an injured athlet 
to competition, the trainer should 
make sure that the injury is proper] 
supported and protected from furthe: 
injury. If this cannot be done the 
athlete should not be returned to con 
tact sports or activity which aggravate 
the injury. 

Most sprain or joint injuries in 
curred in athletics are similar. The 
treatment consists of immediate colk 
application, possibly compression, an 
algesic pack, and rest. Such applica 
tions should be followed by heat, mas 
sage, analgesic packs and passive 
movements after a certain period of 
time following the onset of the injury 

Cold applications constrict the 
blood vessels, slow down the hemor- 
rhage and thereby limit the amount 
of swelling. Heat dilates the blood 
vessels, thereby removing waste ma 
terials and hastening recovery. 


Six-Stride Hurdling 
(Continued from page 13) 


level should be maintained through- 
out the entire race. 

3. At the start the hurdler’s head and 
body will tend to get in an upright 
position more quickly than the 
sprinters. He has to find and clear 
that first hurdle. 

4. The head should be kept well for- 
ward but not down, back or side- 
ward. The coach should study this 
detail from a side view and across 
the field. 

5. Eyes should be on the next hurdle. 

SHOULDERS: 1. Good arm and 
head action will lead to good shoul- 
der action. 

2. Shoulders should be maintained in 
a straightforward position and 
turned and dipped only with the 
natural movements that are neces- 
sary in clearing the hurdles in good 
form. 

3. Any unnecessary twisting move- 

ments should be avoided. 

. The hurdler should keep well for- 

ward during the race. 

5. The head and shoulders will make 
the legs drive if placed in this for- 
ward position with the body. 

6. The hurdler should keep well ex- 
ercised, loosened, stretched, relaxed 
and conditioned. 


a 
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LEGS: 1. Should be developed for 
long, smooth striding. (In our 
everyday practice we have the boys 
stride the five-yard lines on the 
football field. These five yard 


| 


stripes are taken with two strides.) | 


Check good running form in this 
work. 

The legs should be kept alive, full 
of spring, feeling good. A workout 


schedule gauge must be considered | 


for the various individuals. 
Stretching exercises of all types 
should be done every day and espe- 
cially on warm days. 


Snap down technique for both the | 


lead and drag leg should be em- 
phasized. 

Various types of workouts, such as 
cross-country, walking, other sports, 
form striding, wind sprinting, speed 
work, distance and endurance work, 
and time trials over any number of 
hurdles should be distributed 
throughout the day, week, month 
and year. 


. The football field should be used | 


whenever practical. The track 
should be avoided as much as pos- 


sible. 


The Pyschological Value 
of Good Turf 


(Continued from page 42) 


paying parents will reward a commun- 
ity handsomely if these simple yet es- 
sential things are not overlooked. An 
athletic field will be judged by these 
basic factors. A school should never 
allow a situation to exist where the 
players can say “The field is so un- 
even and poorly graded that one never 
knows where the ball will bounce or 
when one may turn an ankle.” No 
player wants to be tackled on a field 
that is so hard that he may suffer 
broken bones. Likewise, no player 
wants to run at top speed on such 
a field. The adverse effects of play- 
ing under such conditions may not be 
felt in the first quarter of a game, but 
by the end of the game they will be 
in sad evidence. In the middle ages, 
pride was taken not in brain but 
merely in brawn. Today, skill in 


athletics requires brainwork and’ 


agility with only a portion of brawn. 
A team may be known as the “Rock 
of Gibralter” but should not have a 
field with the same reputation. 


The final factor and the most im- 
portant one is the visual. Americans 
in every phase of their lives are strong- 
ly governed by the visual considera- 
tion. These are elements of the visual 
factor: the grass, its color, density, 
cut, uniformity and sturdiness; the 
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BACK 
IN THE 
LINEUP 


of famous 





Always a popular favorite for 

its durability and high-spirited colors, 
SUNSHINE SATIN is available once 
more! Be sure to see this quality cotton 
back satin. Its vivid, colorfast, 
athletic shades will add new brilliance 
to your team’s showings! 


ARTHUR KAHN CO., Inc. 444 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 











FOR THICKER TURF 
THIS YEAR USE 


Scels. PRODUCTS 


“Wherever thick, deep rooted, healthy 
turf is desirable, Scotts TURF PROD- 
UCTS have proven best,” report ath- 
letic directors of many of the nation’s 

leading schools. To help you secure 
Scotts Turf perfection, even where 
soils and climatic conditions are 

not the best, write for the prac- 
tical recommendations of a Scotts 
Turf specialist. No obligation! 


OM See = SONS CO 
Marysville, Ohio 


also Palo Alto, California 
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Award Sweaters - Award Letters 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU 
THE LOGAN “Champion” SWEATER 
MhatcMalelilclawWidelac Mh dclehicl ane 


Distinction 
Used by Leading Schools & Coaches 


Send for Free Catalogue 


. e ~ 
Logan Knitting Mills 
ATHLETIC SWEATERS—JACKETS—AWARD LETTERS—EMBLEMS 
2955 W. MADISON ST CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 























Accurate 


by CLEBAR 


schools and colleges. 


CLEBAR TIMERS MEET THE RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF THE NATION- 
AL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
STOP WATCH PRECISION TEST 















a turf. 


obligation. 


1072 West 





Small-Medium-Large 
School’s name and 


desired color 


Write for illus. IMMEDIATE 
chenlite “ ehards DELIVERY 


THE GREENE COMPANY 
175 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 








STOP WATCHES 


For unfailing accuracy in timing you 
can rely on Clebar precision timers. 
They have proved their dependabili- 
ty in the athletic departments and 
laboratories of many outstanding 






JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 













NO. 390 CLEBAR TIMER 
1/5 second, 30 minute register. Start, stop, start 
again, from crown; push button returns to zero. 
Nickel chrome case, 7 jewel non-magnetic move- 
ment. 


NO. 654 CLEBAR TIMER 
1/5 second, 30 minute register. Start, stop, 
start again, from crown; push button returns to 
zero. Nickel chrome case, 7 jewel non- 
magnetic movement. 


EVERY CLEBAR TIMER IS ELECTRONICALLY SET, 
RIGIDLY TESTED, AND GUARANTEED FOR | YEAR 


if interested in other models 
Send for Illustrated Catalog AJ 


CLEBAR WATCH CO., Inc. 


551 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


——— === = = 


TBALL....POLO.... TENN... GOLF. 


All of these present a different problem in maintaining 


Thirty-five years experience in the lawn seed business 
has taught us the ‘know-how’ in formulating the grass 
seed mixture best suited to these needs. 

For better-looking, longer-lasting turf, tell us your re- 
quirements and receive our recommendations without 


GARFIELD WILLIAMSON, Inc. 


Side Avenue 


DOW-METAL CROSS BARS 


@ are official @ longer lasting @ have 
less sag @ are uniform @ will not splinter 
@ cost less per season @ used by more than 
1000 schools @ can be easily straightened 
@ are lighter @ keep their shape better 
Triangular hollow Dow-Metal bar 1 3 /16 


inches on faces in 14 and 16 ft. lengths 
for high jump and pole vault standards. 


Painted in alternate 
black and white stripes. 


14 ft. for high jump, 2.2 Ibs... __ $6.45 
16 ft. for pole vault, 2.6 Ibs __._ $7.25 


See your sporting goods dealer or write 


K. & P. ATHLETIC CO. 
1115 JEROME ST. MIDLAND, MICH. 














grade of the field, whether it is hol- 
low or saddle back, the uniformity as 
to length and breadth; the weeds and 
bare spots; the surroundings, the ad- 
jacent trees or walls, the condition of 
the stands. These are the more im- 
portant visual factors. Grass that is 
well cared for, free from weeds, and 
uniform in character may readily be 
compared to a man who is tastefully 
dressed. 

Today athletics plays an important 
part in the lives of most of our youth 
and great concern must be taken in 
regard to its influence. The athletic 
training of the young people should 
not take place in an atmosphere of 
slum athletic fields which are poorly 
built and poorly cared for because 
those in charge either know no better 
or do not care. 

Most coaches have homes with 
lawns and from my observation they 
are well kept and well built. This is 
also usually true of school super- 
intendents and board members. Why, 


‘then, do they often neglect to provide 


for their school what they take pride 
in for their own homes? 

“I am ashamed of our field”. This 
is perhaps one of the most regrettable 
statements a student can make. There 
should never be any need for a stu- 
dent to be ashamed of his school’s 
field, Not a single investment made 
by any school or college is self-sus- 
taining as time goes by, except good 
turf. All others deteriorate. There 
is no other item which costs as little 
as does a. good field when one con- 
siders the area involved, the use made 
of it and the good it does. 

With these facts in mind let us 
briefly view beneficial values of 
good turf. Good turf can be obtained 
under average conditions for around 
$1,500 and maintained annually for 
around $250. One can invest many 
times these amounts and derive pro- 
portional returns but these are the 
minimum figures. For these sums one 
can get rich, green, sturdy, vigorous, 




















GREEN FAST-DRYING 
TENNIS COURTS 


and 
CLAY COURTS 


SURFACED IN GREEN 


Installations at Davidson College, Davidson, 
N. C. and West Side Tennis Club, Forest 
Hills, New York (home of the National 
Tennis Championships) and other well- 
known institutions. 


Green-Lawn Tennis Court Company 
62 Penataquit Place, 


Huntington, Long Island, New York 
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durable, uniform grass which is free 
from weeds and bare spots. One can 
have a field that is correctly graded, 
correctly cut, correctly watered, and 
one which will drain well. 

With such a field a school’s athletic 
and scholastic spirit will be increased. 
Student pride spells student scholastic 
achievement and community spirit — 
the two factors needed today and 
which will be far more badly needed 
in the “America of Tomorrow” 


Training the Relay Team 
(Continued from page 30) 





mile to compensate for his lack of 
speed work. He used a running start 
on all his races. Tuesday’s work gen- 
erally included two 330’s and a 220 
yr some similar combination. Wed- 
1esday’s work was a little lighter and 
tressed speed. Friday the boys 
loosened up and took several baton 
passes. All practice sessions ended 
vith the boys jogging a lap and one 
half on the grass. 

Outdoors a non-visual pass was used 
in the 440- and 880-yard relays. The 
boy started running when the oncom- 
ing runner reached a check mark on 
the track and after three steps taken 
at full speed extended his hand back 
with the palm up and the baton was 
placed in his hand. This exchange 
is difficult and was never mastered 
by our second and third runners be- 
cause a leg injury made it impossible 
for one of the boys to practice baton 
passing. These boys used a variation 
of the above pass by extending the 
hand back with the palm down on the 
third step, looking back if necessary, 
in order to receive the pass. 

The words whoa and go were used 
as an aid to the receiver, but whoa 
was discarded in favor of stop, when, 
because of the similarity in the sound 
of the two words, one of the boys 
missed his signal and slowed up. This 
missed signal resulted in a poor baton 
exchange and as a result the boys 
were only able to tie the national rec- 
ord in the 880-yard relay during the 
Drake Relays. 

The running order for the relay 


personnel changed with each relay.. 


Gary Scott was picked to start all re- 
lays because of his steadiness at the 
marks. Conrad Jones ran third on the 
140- nye neny and second on the 880- 





INFLATED GOODS 
REPAIRED 
FACTORY SYSTEM 
D‘ATTILO SYSTEM 
Reconditioners of Athletic Equipment 


8 S. 5th Street Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
SEND FOR OUR PRICE LIST 


Generations of turf superintendents have turned to Woodruff for the answer to any puzzling 
lawn or turf problems. They know Woodruff has the answer, and has the seed. We'd like to 


be of service to you. 





= 


LAWN SEED DIVISION 


FH. WOODRUFF: 


e 
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Build Better Turf 
with HYPER-HUMUS 
IT’S VITALIZED 


HYPER-HUMUS is cultivated and 
processed for maximum efficiency. 
Technically known as “peat hu- 
mus’, it is far more than peat be- 
cause it is alive with, soil bacteria 
needed for healthy plant growth. 


Genuine HYPER-HUMUS 
Assures Lasting Benefits 


HYPER-HUMUS is a reservoir of 


ture and air, always uniform. It aids 
any type of soil and: the benefits 
last up to 20 years. 

Specify HYPER-HUMUS 
For tough, thick turf, specify HY- 
PER-HUMUS as the soil organic in 


vital 
See your dealer for quotations 
Write for free leaflet and formula 


HYPER-HUMUS CO. ‘ 
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Box A Newton, N. J. 





AyperHumuUs makes Soil Right - 


moisture, a regulator of tempera- 
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the top dressing. It’s cultivated and 


AND SONS, INC (() od bt 
SEEDS 


SEED GROWERS 








H. & R. No. 3 DRY MARKER 
ACCLAIMED AT N.C.A.A. 
IN SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 









ADJUSTABLE CONTROL 
AND QUICK SHUT-OFF 
ON HANDLE 
Holds 
30 Lbs. 
Weighs 
18 Lbs. 


12" Tread. 9°° Dia. Wheels. Cast Aluminum. Agitator 
handles both lumpy and damp materials. 

H. & R. MANUFACTURING CO. Box 215 
Palms Station Los Angeles 34, Calif. 











“LINE COACHING” 
by TOM LIEB— 


UNIVERSITY OF 
ALABAMA 


* Newly revised text of detailed instruction on Line 
Play — clearly illustrated. 

* First hand information on line play of the Notre 
Dame Formation and T Formation. 

* Information gathered from — at Notre Dame 
and twenty-five years of coachin 

* The only book on Strictly Line Play available. 


Forty illustrations personally demonstrated 


Postpaid $3.00 each 
TOM LIEB, Distributor Box K University, Ala. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY 
OF 
WISCONSIN 


Courses in both the undergraduate and graduate fields are offered to meet the needs of 
physical directors, athletic coaches, recreation leaders and administrative officers. 
be in the following fields: 


June 24—Auqust 19, 1949 
Registration—June 24 and 25 


Courses will 


Coaching problems in various sports, elementary and secondary physical education, methods 
and curriculum, conditioning and health education, recreation, organization and administration, 
measurement and research studies. 


GRADUATE WORK 


Two possibilities are offered for graduate work leading to a Master's Degree 
1. The Joint Major in Education and Physical Education. 
2. The Major in Physical Education. 
(See graduate catalogue for requirements) 





For additional information write 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON, WISCONSIN 








IN FIELD OR GYM, KEEPS YOU IN TRIM 


O.ympic CHAMPION 


APEX No.1 





0-C MANUFACTURING CO., LITTLE FALLS, N.J. 


Quality Athletic Supporters Since 1908 














OCEAN CHAMPION 


TRADE MARK REG. 


FEATHERWEIGHT NYLON 
RACING TRUNKS 





DIVING TRUNK 
SATIN ELASTIC 


BLACK ROYAL SCARLET WHITE ROYAL MAROON 
NO POCKETS OR LOOPS WHITE S-M-L 


$30.00 a Dozen $30.00 a Dozen $6.00 
OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO., 1140 Broadway, New York City 1 


TERRY ROBES 














yard relay. His ability to pace him- 
self when ahead earned him the third 
position on the mile relay team. 
Reginald Kaiser, a 6 foot 3 inch boy, 
ran second on the 440-yard relay and 
third on the 880-yard relay team be- 
cause he found it hard to run curves 
when going full speed. An outstand- 
ing quarter miler, he moved to ancho1 
on the mile relay. George Nichols ran 
anchor on both the 440- and 880-yard 
relay teams because he could take 
curves at top speed and had the ability 
to push himself when ahead. He 
moved to second position on the mile 
relay because he needed pushing when 
running a quarter mile! 

During the championship phase of 
our training program, Monday's work 
was optional. The boys usually had 
their private meet which included the 
high jump, shot put, discus and foot- 
ball throw. Tuesday was devoted to 
starting and the running of short 
sprints. They ran one 330 on this 
day. To provide interest the relay 
team usually ran one or two handi- 
cap relay races against the two-mile 
relay. Wednesday the boys ran a mix- 
ture of 220- and 110-yard sprints. 
Thursday was used to perfect their 
baton passing and in loosening up. 
All practice sessions were again ended 
by jogging on the grass. Friday was a 
day of rest. 

The week of the State Outdoor 
Track and Field Championships the 
relay team worked two days, running 


| a 440-yard relay on Tuesday and an 
| 880-yard relay on Wednesday. They 





completed each night’s work with 
baton practice and jogging on the 
grass. 

The weather man co-operated with 
us for the state meet and furnished 
us with ideal weather conditions. The 
boys took advantage of this situation 
and broke two national records. A 
decision to split the relay team in an 
attempt to win the state meet, while 


| successful, undoubtedly cost the boys 


a third record. 


As a reward for plain hard work 
the boys can look back with pride to 
a :42.3 quarter-mile relay mark, and a 
1:27.6 half-mile relay mark, both na- 
tional records. They also had a 3:24.4 
mile relay mark as well as a state 
championship for their efforts. It was 
well worth the price. 








SPORT PINS AND BUTTONS 
MEDALS — BADGES — EMBLEMS 
FLAGS AND BANNERS 
EAGLE REGALIA COMPANY 


298 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Developing Distance Runners 
(Continued from page 34) 


PTT aA Ss AER OY 


THE FORMATION 
ITS THEORY 


AND APPLICATION 


One day each week is spent on a 
run-a-lap, jog-a-lap basis. This type 
of training gives the individual the 
value of pace and builds up his 
stamina. Three or four consecutive 
laps should be taken. 

Our weekly work schedule is as fol- 
lows: 

MONDAY: 1. Ten minutes of exer- 
cise and warm-up. 2. 880-yard run- 
ners — over distance — 1% miles. 
3. Mile runners — over distance — 2 
miles. 


TUESDAY: 1. Ten minutes of exer- 
cise and warm-up. 2. 880-yard run- 
ners usually run 660 yards for speed. 
After a twenty minute rest the boy 
runs a snappy 220 for finish work. 
3. I have the milers run 1320 yards 
on Tuesday with the idea of hitting 
between 3:15 and 3:18. After a 
twenty minute rest they stride a 220 
for finish work. 

WEDNESDAY: 1. Ten minutes of 
exercise and warm-up. 2: The 880- 
yard runners work on their pace for 
the first lap of the pace. I have the 
boys run two laps at 58 seconds each 
with a walking lap in between. To 
finish the day the boys run a brisk 
220. 3. The milers run two 880’s 
with a ten minute rest between each 
trial. The first 880 is run on a 64- 
66 basis and on the second trial 
we aim for a 67-65. 4. To finish 
the day the runners stride 220 yards. 

THURSDAY: 1. Ten minutes of ex- 
ercise and warm-up. 2. The 880- 
yard runners usually run two 60- 
second quarters with a ten minute 
rest period and finish day by jog- 
ging an easy 440. 3. Milers run 
two pace laps at 65 seconds with a 
ten minute rest period between 
laps. They finish the day by jogging 
440. LOUIS E. STILZ & BRO. CO., 155 N. 4th St., Phila. 6, Pa. 

FRIDAY: Rest EST. 1885 MArket 7-3873 
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FIVE STAR TRACK SCORE CARDS 
FIVE STAR grades the individual in the 100, 
880, Shot, High and Broad Jumps. 

FEATURES . . . individual achievement record 
. « « helps Coach select best event . . . used 
in early trials and post season field day .. . 
uncovers latent ability . . . great squad mo- 
rale builder . . . splendid motivation for Fall 
and Spring PHYSICAL EDUCATION Classes 
. and when so used serves as a feeder for 
varsity squad members. 
Instructions and Summary Sheets with each 100 
card order. Postpaid. 10% Discount cllowed 
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SE ENT 


By Charles W. Bachman 


The football formation which combines the quick deception of the T with the flank 
and the passing aftack of the Notre Dame system and the trap and power attack 
of the single wing. 


@ Presents the theory of this offense which features the threat of the fullback 
at the center of the line. 


SL AE SE a 


Tells how to select players for each position. 


Gives a complete system of offensive plays with instructions of how to use them. 


Supplies a detailed description of what each player does on each particular play. 


Answers the 64-dollar question of football—How to meet changing defenses. 


Explains forward pass patterns and possibilities, and protection of the pass pocket. 


Thirty-one years of College and Service Team coaching crowded into ome 
small book, which is easy to read and full of real meat. 


$3.00 per copy includes mailing charges. 


‘CHARLES W. BACHMAN 


929 Roxburgh Road East Lansing, Michigan 

















QUALITY MAKES CHAMPIONS... 














From here and there 
(Continued from page 4) 


freshman football coach at Iowa 
State College . . . Jim Tuck has suc- 
ceeded Oscar Wright as wrestling 
coach at Vanderbilt University. The 
latter- has accepted the position of 











Bresnahan Starting Blocks (Pat. 2144962) 
. Metal Base—3 anchor nails 
. Rubber Face (Replaceable) 
. Five Adjustments to foot angle. 








EXPERT 


Repair on Foothall, Basketball, Soccer Ball, Volley 
Ball, Striking Bags, Mould and Rubber Ball. 





Price list upon request. 
Formerly by Mages 
RHENO SPORTING INFLATED GOODS REPAIR 
2224 N. Nagle Street, Chicago 35, i1. 
Phone: ME 7-0935 














for payment with order. 
100 CARDS @ $4.00 PER 100 
500 CARDS @ $3.50 PER 100 
1000 CARDS @ $3.25 PER 100 
JOHN T. CORE 
1224-B W. Broad St, Richmond 20, Virginia 


aon = 


. Compact (5” x 10”) 
Price $4.00 


See your dealer or write direct to 


G. T. BRESNAHAN 
IOWA CITY, IA. 
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PROMOTE 
GOLF 


THE GAME OF 


A LIFETIME 
Boy’s Award Medal 


e Free 
e Easy to Conduct 
e Complete 


The second Annual Intramural Golf Tournament Pro- 
gram sponsored jointly by the Athletic Journal and the 
National Golf Foundation offers an excellent opportuni- 
ty to start the golf ball rolling in your school. Last year 
over eight hundred schools used the free materials 
which included instruction aids, draw sheets, attractive 
award certificates and medals. Everything is free to 
help you add golf to your school program. 


Enter Now 


Many schools conducted both 
fall and spring tournaments. 
You may also hold tourna- 
ments for both open and 
novice divisions. Girls Award Medal 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL—Tournament Department. 
6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. 


We plan to conduct Intramural Golf Tournaments. Please send us 
free of charge all the necessary materials, including awards, for: 


0) Boys Tournament 0 Girls Tournament 


Approximate number participants: Boys 
School Enrollment Approx. dates of tournaments 
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head coach at Itta Bena, Mississippi, 
High School . . . Maurice “Clipper” 
Smith, former Notre Dame star and 
coach of the Boston Yanks for the past 
two years, has been appointed head 
football coach at Lafayette College 
. . . Karl Schlademan, track coach at 
Michigan State College, formerly was 
coach of the Washington State cinder 
squad that took the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference Northern division track 
honors for nine consecutive years, 
1931-39 . . . Louisiana State’s young 
boxing coach, J. T. Owen, has marked 
up an enviable record since taking 
over the Tiger ringmen. In nine dua! 
meets his team has won six, lost two 
tied one. . . . Until we hear of a 
better one, we'll string along with 
the record Frank. Leahy has com- 
piled at Notre Dame and Boston Col 
lege which shows 70 victories, 5 de 
feats and 5 ties. This is a winning 
percentage of .933. . . . Track is us 
ually considered a spring sport with 
some schools holding cross country 
meets in the fall. Missouri, notwith 
standing, has had a representative 
competing every month during the 
past year. From January through 
May were the usual indoor and out- 
door meets, June produced the 
N.C.A.A. meet, followed by the 
Olympic tryouts in July and Dick 
Ault’s Olympic competition in Au- 
gust. During the early part of Septem- 
ber, Ault was on the post-Olympic 
tour. October and November were 
given over to cross country while 
Charles Lancaster competed in the 
Sugar Bowl Invitational in Decem- 
ber to round out the year. 


TIS DOUGLAS, tackle for the 

Philadelphia Eagles, has been 
appointed head coach at Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology. Douglas, 
former captain at William and Mary, 
was head coach at the University 
of Akron for three years before sign- 
ing to play with the Eagles. . . . Leon 
“Red” Romo, former athlete at St. 
Mary’s and L.S.U., and coach and 
trainer at Power Memorial Academy 
in New York for the past three years, 
is the new basketball trainer at Col- 
gate. Romo will also teach classes in 
the university's new physical educa- 
tion program. 





ONLY A FEW LEFT 
OFFICIAL SIZE & WEIGHT 
Soalding No. DLL BASKETBALLS' Reg. $21.00 
Wilson No. 34 Laced Type $10.75 ea. 





Rawlings No. 5RX , ~ Reg. $15.95 
Spalding No. H5V FOOTBALLS = 98.75 a. 


F.0.B. Havertown, Pa. 


E. J. CLARKE, Box 521, Havertown, Penna. 
Write For Catalogde 
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Tobacco and Alcohol 
Advertising 


(Continued from page 14) 


Few, if any, coaches will deny that tobacco and 
alcohol are incompatible with athletics. Yet some 
of these same coaches will permit program and 
broadcast advertising by these same interests. 

Those that administer secondary school athletics 
have been much more zealous than their collegiate 
colleagues in guarding against this evil. We know 
of no instance where a brewery sponsors broadcasts 
of high school games as is the case of the broadcasts 
of games of one of our large midwestern universi- 
ties. 

Bowl games are under close scrutiny by the 
powers that be in the NCAA because they allegedly 
lead to a commercialization of athletics. We 
haven’t yet seen an official voice raised in protest 
of the sponsorship of bowl broadcasts by cigarette 
companies. This strikes us as commercialization to 
the Nth degree. 

Few ‘if any colleges permit liquor advertising in 
their programs; they do, in most instances, carry 
the advertising of local taverns which are popular 
student hangouts. Most reputable publishers ac- 
cept only the advertising of products that they en- 
dorse. Does this mean that the administration of 
XYZ college, which prohibits drinking on the 
campus, urges its students to celebrate at Harry’s 
Barn? 

Amateur athletics appeals to the American sport- 
ing public because it has built up a picture — a 
picture of the finest specimens of young manhood 
motivated by nothing more than a desire to win. 
It has often seemed incongruous to us that in order 
to identify the athletes who are specimens of good 
clean living, one must turn to the center of the 
program and find extolled there the virtues of a 
certain Cigarette. 


We are not opposed to smoking and drinking for 
adults, but we feel that athletic programs and 
broadcasts should not be made the avenue by which 
the tobacco and liquor interests reach the youth of 
the country. Our hats off to John Foti for recog- 
nizing this evil and calling it to our attention. It is 
our hope that other school administrators will con- 
sider this problem. 

Liquor and tobacco do not go with athletics, 
as any coach will tell his boys. Why then, do 
schools leave themselves open to criticism by 
carrying advertising of this type? School adminis- 
trators are on the lookout for the gambling evil 
in connection with amateur sports. It is time some 
attention is directed to the problem we have been 
discussing in this editorial. 
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